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* That such a book can now be written in such a shape, is a sign 
of the vast steps which have been made within the last few years, 
by clear and scientific views of history and philosophy. It comes 
nearer to a History of the English Language than anything that we 
have seen since such a history could be written without confusion 
and contradictions. Mr. Oliphant firmly grasps the truth, that 
English is English, and always has been English, and not anything 
else- In clearness and precision he is a century or two in advance 
of Mr. Marsh and writers of that date. He shows all along, that he 
has been working his philology, as alone it can be safely worked, 
under the wing of History.' — Saturday Review. 

* Mr. Oliphant has produced a most useful and opportune book. 
He has traced, in an interesting and popular way, the changes of 
letters, inflexions, forms, and words during the whole course of our 
language. It is neither too technical nor too long to prevent the 
general reader understanding and enjoying the book, while he gets 
sound information from it.' — ATHENiEaM. 

* The volume before us has all the force and flow of original com- 
position, all the freedom of an independent thinker, and is yet 
remarkable for fidelity to detail and historical precision in recording 
the facts of transition in our language.' — John Bull. 
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* This book is in reality one of the most interesting works on 
the History of the Language which has yet been written for the use 
of the student. It is a book which should be read by all students 
of the good old tongue ; a book which would help to form the taste 
of all intelligent readers/ — ^Educational Times. 

* An exceedingly able book, containing clear views clearly ex- 
pressed. It is just such a work as general readers have for several 
years been feeling the want of. Ample materials lay ready for 
the work) and they could not have found a better exponent than 
Mr. Oliphant. He has produced by &r the best history of our 
language yet written. It is a model of well-digested scholarship.* 

The Examiner. 

* In a popular but yet scholar-like way, Mr. Oliphant has traced 
the gradual change of our language from Anglo-Saxon into modern 
English; and has given an amusing account of Good and Bad 
English in 1873.' — ^Report of the Early English Text Society 
FOR 1874. 

* Mr. Oliphant has done good service in bringing together, anr" 
making easily accessible, much of this hitherto rare learning. T 
years ago, not a page of this book could have been written.' 

The Nation (New York). 

' To read the sixth chapter is as healthful an exercise as to walk 
thirty miles as the crow flies. It is from first to last a most exciting 
raid against Dr. Johnson run mad. Mr. Oliphant has managed to 
put together a rare variety of monstrosities, slang, bombast, twaddle, 
and general absurdity, all illustrative of the style of speech and 
writing of this age. There is, withal, a series of spicy anecdotes 
arranged as illustrative foot-notes. These form as entertaining 
reading in their way as Dean Bamsay or Hislop. Taken however 
along with the text, they are specially effective.' 

Dumbarton Herald. 

* Mr. Oliphant has wrought out a good idea in a very able way. 
He is mercilessly severe on modem writers of gaudy English, and 
certain preachers, to whom he devotes a scarifying chapter.' 

British Quarterly Review. 
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PREFACE. 



I AM bringing before the notice of England the lives of 
two Frenchmen of our day, who may well serve as 
patterns to my countrymen. The Duke's example 
may teach English noblemen to make a patriotic use 
of their vast revenues. How few great works, bearing 
on literature and art, come forth under the auspices of 
our Peers ! They allow even their family records to 
he unprinted. They may not be themselves endowed 
with the natural gifts of the French Duke ; but they 
can at least set scholars to work. Many an undertak- 
ing seems to invite the help of the purses of English 
noblemen ; may these purses be opened wide ! ^ 

The example of the French Scholar, whose modest 

^ Lord Bute, who printed the Chartulary of Cambuskenneth^ in 1872, 
is a fine exception to the general rule« 
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and upright life I have tried to set forth, is a lesson to 
many English writers, men fonder of brilliant claptrap 
than of grim hard work. The prevailing weakness is 
encouraged by our lower press. The British shop- 
keeper, who learns from his daily penny paper that 
Charlemagne was a Frenchman and that Borbarossa 
was a bloodthirsty tyrant, is further taught that 
blunders made by historians are of slight consequence, 
so long as these writers employ a pleasant and read- 
able style. This queer way of thinking will derive 
httle sanction from the career of my French friend. 

The Life of the Duke, here offered to the public, is 
taken (at least nine-tenths of it) from the ' Notice sur 
M. le Due de Luynes, par I. L. A. Huillard Br^hoUes. 
Paris. Henri Plon, 1868.' ^ I have added but little of 
my own ; though I have made bold to criticize a 
certain part of the Duke's political conduct. It is 
hardly unfair to point out that there is some slight 
alloy in what seems at first sight to be the purest 
gold. 

The Life of Huillard-BrehoUes is taken from 

* I hope that many of my readers will order this book ; I have left 
much of it untranslated. 
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materials furnished to me by his widow ; I have also 
printed a few of his letters. 

The Life of Fra Salimbene, which comes next, is 
not out of place here, seeing that it throws so brilHant 
a hght upon the great Thirteenth Century, of which 
the Duke and the Scholar were most earnest students. 
I have given but a small portion of the life, hoping 
that scholars will read the Latin text for themselves in 
the British Museum. I have added two other essays 
of mine, bearing on English History. 



Chablton House, Wimbledon. 
Fdyruary 17, 1875. 
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THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAE. 



LIFE OF THE DUKE BE LUYNES. 

PiNDAE seems to be never weary of praising the union 
of great wealth with lofty virtue. The life of the 
nobleman now before us is one of the best patterns of 
this happy union. 

The house of the Alberti, sprung jfrom an Italian 
source, has long been settled to the west of the Alps, 
at first not far fi'om Avignon. That one of its mem- 
bers best known to history is De Luynes, Constable of 
France, who owed his rise to Eoyal favour early in 
the Seventeenth Century, The Constable's offspring 
showed themselves far superior to him both in learn- 
ing and in true patriotism, although they made less 
figure in the world. His son, known as the Good 
Duke, who lived fi:om 1620 to 1690, was the fi'iend 
and yokefellow of the Port Eoyal brotherhood. He 
translated into French the Meditations of Descartes, 
and also several treatises of the Fathers. Next came 
the Duke de Chevreuse, a pupil of F^nelon's, a noble- 
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man who was a great power in the State about the 
year 1711, and whose strong point was finance. His 
son, the Duke de Luynes who died in 1758, has left 
interesting Memoirs (lately published) bearing on the 
reign of Louis XV., and reaching over twenty-three 
years. Another member of the family, the Duke de 
Chaulnes, who died in 1769, was a patron of mathe- 
matics and natural science, wherein he himself made 
great progress. The grandmother of that Duke who is 
the subject of the present sketch occupied herself 
during the French Kevolution with writing on politics, 
and with translating the best works of Defoe, Addison, 
and Swift ; these she printed at Dampierre, the family 
seat. The Duke and Duchess de Luynes did not emi- 
grate, and their estates were not confiscated ; but their 
revenues were much diminished. They themselves 
were thrown into prison, and were among the many 
who owed their lives to Tallien and his Thermidor 
stroke. The learned lady's husband seems to have 
been a backslider from the family pohtics, for he died 
a Senator of the Empire in 1807. 

Not long after the troublous times, Honor^- 
Theodoric-Paul-Joseph d' Albert, Duke de Luynes, was 
bom at Paris on December 16, 1802. His mother 
was the well-known Duchess de Chevreuse, who 
bearded Napoleon, and was banished from Paris. 
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She died in 1813, and her son's training seems to have 
been harsh and stern. When a boy he must have 
heartily welcomed the return of the Bourbons, to 
whom his house owed so much. A httle later he 
became a Garde du corps in the company of Luxem- 
bourg ; hence arose the habits of military punctuality, 
which throughout life he never laid aside. At twenty 
he married the daughter of the Marquis de Dauvet, 
who died two years later, leaving behind her one son. 
That same year the Duke lost his younger brother, a 
mild and pious youth of great promise. The survivor 
tried to assuage his sorrow by hard study ; he had 
not learnt much from the stern tutor of his childhood, 
but he now began to educate himself. He first 
finished his studies in the Classics; he then learned 
the rules of sound criticism ; and later in life he at- 
tacked the Eastern tongues. Now and then he would 
undertake a foreign trip, with a view to some useful 
end. Throughout hfe he never ceased to study ; even 
feimily bereavements could tear him but for a short 
time from his books. It was not long before he out- 
did his forefathers. 

The Duke, a very early riser, used to hght his own 
fire and lamp, and spend his mornings in letter-writing 
and business. In the middle of the day he worked at 
his laboratory and his other studies. In the evening, 

B 2 



4 THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR. 

he loved to read aloud to his family Comeille, Moliere, 
or some other French classic; sometimes he would 
draw playful t^aricatures of his friends and neighbours. 
He was a very good shot, but cared little for the sport, 
or indeed for walking. He left off riding, afraid of 
becoming as fat as his father and grandfather had 
been. Hence, towards the end of his life he would 
not touch meat or fish, and he put much water in his 
wine. He even dropped his cigar, on hearing that 
smoking might hurt his health. He cared nothing for 
luxury ; his bed, without curtains, stood in a room 
like a cell. 

In character he was unHke most Frenchmen, being 
very shy ; his mother had kept him much in the back- 
ground when a child, because he had red hair. It cost 
him an effort to go into society, and there he was grave 
and serious. He was a most polite letter-writer, even 
when he had cause for displeasure. Of course he was 
besieged by petitioners, and in one morning alone 
received requests for loans amounting to more than 
800/. He was quick in his decisions, and found it hard 
to get rid of an unfavourable impression once formed. 
If he gave his confidence to any one, it might be 
thoroughly depended upon. If he offered help to 
learned men, he did it in such a way as to double 
the proffered service. He well knew that time runs 
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fast, and that study is hard ; hence he never was 
impatient when checked by obstacles, at least if he 
did not suspect that these were due to idleness or 
covetousness, the two vices he most hated. 

Knowing himself to be somewhat timid, he feared 
to appear irresolute or governed by others ; he there- 
fore was most hasty in his decisions on matters of 
business. Of these he seldom had to repent, owing to his 
natural good sense. On the other hand, he was most 
slow to decide on scientific questions, having here a 
great mistrust of his own powers ; he would take the 
opinion of others, weigh arguments, and prove his con- 
clusion by long and toilsome studies. 

He could never conquer his shyness in public, and 
was therefore thought cold ; but in private he was the 
gayest of the gay. If some friends told him a merry 
tale, seasoned with a httle Gallic salt, he would half 
shut his blue eyes, open his large mouth, and give way 
to a hearty laugh. 

He turned his thoughts to the moral, as well as to 
the intellectual, side of mankind ; he wrote out some 
papers, which he called 'Moralia,' embodying his 
comments on philosophers ancient and modern. For 
his own guidance he drew up a small book, a secret to all 
but himself, which bore for its title the letters D. D. R.; 
that is, 'Devoirs des riches.' He felt himself bound to 
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employ his great wealth in the service of his fellow- 
creatures, and to love them even when he could not 
esteem them. He was sterner to himself than to others ; 
beloved by his family and friends ; keeping an even 
mind in sorrow and in joy. 

In 1825 he made his first appearance in public 
life, acting for a short time as assistant director of the 
Museum of Charles X. in the Louvre. In this year and 
in 1828 he travelled in Italy, paying particular atten- 
tion to the ruins of Magna Qraecia. Aided by a friend 
of his who was an architect, he undertook some 
excavations at Metapontum. He also wrote various 
papers for the Archselogical Institute at Kome ; in 
1830 he was elected member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres, replacing Schweighseuser. 
Unmoved by the remonstrances of his brethren, he 
refused the place of titular Academician, saying 
modestly that this ought to be kept for professional 
students ; it should be an encouragement for the young 
and a reward for the old. He even dechned to have 
his name enrolled in the Academy of the Fine 
Arts, not being able to bestow what he thought due 
attention upon its interests. 

The Duke stood aloof after the Kevolution of 1830, 
and would not take the oath to Government. It was 
only in 1836 that he entered into pubhc hfe as member 
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of the Council-General of the Seine-et-Oise ; this post 
he kept until the great Napoleonic feat of 1851. He 
here showed himself a rare man of business, and 
brought into play all his practical sense, his love of 
order, and his careful guardianship of public money. 
He took a large share in the meetings for business, and 
he was ever ready to open his purse. He established 
schools, salaried teachers, built hospitals and parsonages, 
opened new roads, gave prizes to farmers, and endowed 
charitable societies. He picked out youngsters from 
the village schools, and put them on the road to hberal 
professions, sometimes helping them so far on their 
way as the Polytechnic School. He dishked giving 
alms, and chose rather to set men to earn their own 
livelihood. 

Being at Eome early in 1848, he had some trouble 
to make his way into France after the Eevolution of 
that year. He was forthwith chosen deputy to the 
National Assembly, by more than 60,000 votes ; and 
this mark of trust was afterwards renewed. It was 
known that he was no bigoted Legitimist, none of 
those who learn nothing and forget nothing ; had he 
lived in 1789, he would have been one of the Eeforming 
nobles. His manly reason, strengthened by his worthy 
grandmother's teaching, was revolted by the blindness 
of the courtiers who ruined Louis XVI., and he could 
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not speak without bitterness of the July Ordinances 
that overthrew Charles X. The Duke was a Eoyalist 
by family tradition, but a Liberal from his own prin- 
ciples. He paid homage to the will of the nation, 
which became Eepublican in 1848. He had no 
hankering after undue influence to gratify his own 
ambition; the good of the State was to him all in 
all. He was too conscientious to make a good party 
man ; he had no taste for political combinations ; his 
work in the Assembly was chiefly confined to en- 
couraging works of art and industry. He usually 
voted with the Eight, but he twice separated himself 
from his Legitimist brethren on weighty questions. 
He voted for the restriction of the suffrage, and he 
opposed the establishment of a Second Chamber. 
Truth compels me to state that he had a hand in that 
blackest of infamies, the expedition sent out in 1849 
by the French Eepublicans to crush their Eoman 
brethren down under a priestly yoke. 

His shyness was a bar to his often mounting the 
tribune ; but he was a hard-working committee-man. 
Two reports drawn up by him still possess interest. 
The first was a sharp criticism on the wastefulness and 
bad taste shown in the tomb of Napoleon at the In- 
valides, ever since it had been begun in 1841 down to 
1849. At this time the Government withdrew their 
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demand for ftinds to prosecute the work ; so the 
Duke's most careful report does not appear in the 
*Moniteur;' but it has been printed separately, and 
the author never altered his views on the matter, 
though he did not scatter his pamphlet broadcast, out 
of respect to certain men attacked therein. One 
passage of the report deserves careful study at the 
hands of all good Frenchmen. The Duke's criti- 
cisms on the misapphcation of pubhc funds, if acted 
upon, would have staved oflf the mishaps of 1870. * Si 
Ton recherche quelle a pu Stre la cause de semblables 
variations dans les demandes de credits et celle de 
leurs augmentations graduelles, on la trouve dans les 
pr^cMents de Tadministration, trop habitude k 
compter sur I'indulgence des assemblies d^lib^rantes et 
k d^passer les credits sans mesure, sauf k faire voter 
plus tard les ressources n^cessaires pour r^parer de 
semblables infractions.' Further on the Duke talks of 
the inflexible severity that ought to retrench works 
needlessly vast, and of the respect that ought to be 
paid to the formal decision of the law. What must 
such a man have thought of the Parisian Court for the 
twenty years before Sedan ? 

His other report showed how desirable would be 
the re-establishment at Sevres of the famous porce- 
lain manufactory. The document is printed in the 
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number of the * Moniteur ' which gives an account of 
the sitting of July 11, 1850. 

On May 15, 1848, the Duke, sitting unmoved on 
his bench, saw the Assembly invaded by a furious 
mob. In the bloody days of June, one of the first 
battaUons of the National Guard that arrived from the 
country was that of Chevreuse, led to Paris by the 
Duke's son ; on the morrow the Duke brought in the 
battalion of Dampierre, which he had equipped at his 
own expense in the time of Louis Philippe. He and 
his little band were almost overwhelmed in the fight, 
but were delivered by General N^grier. 

Stem foe though he was to the Parisian mob, he 
pitied the misery that drove them into the streets. 
On July 23, 1848, there was a mass celebrated in 
the presence of many workmen ; afterwards two girls, 
clothed in white, gave to one of the assistants a silver 
medal, with this inscription : * A M. d' Albert de 
Luynes, repr^sentant du peuple, les femmes du faubourg 
Saint Antoine reconnaissantes. Vingt families sauv^s. 
Du travail assur^ k douze cents femmes.' To efiect 
this, the Duke, who was - at the time embarrassed, had 
melted down his plate and had borrowed of one of 
his servants. He gave the medal to his wife, to whom 
belonged half the credit of this good deed. This shy 
student knew how to bestow alms in the most practical 
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way ; if other noblemen had been like him, there would 
now be but little Communism in France. Of all men, 
he could best reconcile classes bitterly opposed. To the 
poor he taught respect for high birth ; to the rich he 
taught respect for learning. 

After the famous December 2, 1851, the Duke bade 
farewell to French politics for ever. He joined his 
colleagues in a protest, was seized, and was kept in 
ward for two days in Mont Val^rien. He then gave 
up all his posts in his Department and in the Govern- 
ment. He had frankly accepted the Eepublic, and she 
had taught him respect for freedom and for opinions 
that differed from his own. The well-known Lagrange 
and other high-flying Eepubhcans had the greatest 
esteem for the Duke's character ; and the Duke on his 
side would sometimes open his purse to his old Eadical 
enemies and colleagues who had been driven into 
banishment. 

For all this, he was a strong partisan of the 
Bourbons, though he tried hard to square his family 
politics with his own common sense. He looked upon 
himself as a trustee of the vast estates bestowed by 
the Crown upon his forefather the Constable. It might 
have been objected that this was a very old story ; but 
the Duke would have answered, ' Gratitude knows no 
prescription,' a sentence which occurs in his correspond- 
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ence. He would have given up his whole fortune rather 
than that his King, the descendant of Louis XIII., should 
be in want. In 1864 the Count of Chambord was in 
diflSculties ; the Duke was then in Syria, but entrusted to 
his daughter-in-law the negotiation of offering help to 
his Sovereign. The lady alone knows the secret of the 
generosity with which one side tendered help, while the 
other with equal nobleness refused it. At last the Duke, 
asking a favour for himself, prevailed on the King to 
accept a certain sum of money. The transaction was 
honourable to all alike who took part therein. 

The Duke, being shut out of the politics of his 
country, had much time for study, and soon more than 
rivalled his learned kinsmen. To speak first of his 
researches in chemistry and mineralogy ; he had when 
young attended the lectures of Barruel, and was not a 
man to be content with a mere surface knowledge of 
these matters. He afterwards set up a laboratory and 
museum of natural history at Dampierre, his ancestral 
seat. He published essays on potatoes, cobalt, 
manganese, and meteoric iron. In the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1844 he won a silver medal for his 
metallic works, the result of experiments in his 
laboratory. He fabricated weapons which challenge 
comparison with the scymetars of Damascus and 
Ispahan. After some years spent in experiments, he 
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penetrated the secret of the Eastern armourers ; this he 
made pubhc, much to the benefit of the makers of 
surgical instruments. He published a most important 
work on the fabrication of steel, the result of his long 
researches. 

He tried in vain to find a French substitute for 
indigo ; and he could not, in spite of all his efibrts, 
rival the old Etruscan pottery. He made registers 
of every one of his experiments, and learned men have 
desired the publication of these notices. 

The Duke restored Dampierre in 1841, and fitted 
up a part of the old castle that had been built by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, as a receptacle of a collection of 
natural history. Its strong point is geology : the rocks 
of the Vosges, the volcanic productions of Italy, the 
fossils of Egypt, are all represented. There are also 
bones brought from many caverns in Italy and France, 
proving that the Elephas Meridionalis existed in both 
these countries. 

The Duke was most rightly named president of 
the twenty-third jury at the London Exhibition of 
1851, and published a long report on the progress of 
metallic works, jewellery, mosaic, and bronzes ; with 
observations on the employment of platina, palladium, 
and iridium. About this time photography was starting 
into life. The Duke took all a chemist's interest in the 
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development of the new art. In 1849 he printed 
some remarks on the further perfection to which it 
might be brought ; and ten years later, having made 
experiments on its processes, he imparted these to the 
French Society of Photography. Not being satisfied 
with the durability of photographs, he offered prizes 
to the amount of 10,000 firancs, in order to promote 
firesh improvements in the art. The greater part of 
these prizes was carried off by M. Poitevin in 1867. 
It is to the Duke that lithography owes its rapid 
advance since 1855. He here obtained results that 
outstripped his hopes. Besides all this, he contributed 
a large sum to the new laboratory established at 
the Sorbonne. One of his last acts was to join in the 
subscription for sending out a French expedition to 
discover the North Pole. 

But the Duke de Luynes found his chief pleasure in 
the works of history and sculpture. He thought Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus the first of historians ; Phidias and 
Michael Angelo the first of sculptors. He placed 
their master-pieces above those of poets and musicians ; 
with him, solid reason, if directed to practical ends, 
ranked far higher than imagination and mere love of 
the Beautiful for its own sake. It was Truth that 
swayed him in forming his collections ; his chief ob- 
ject in buying vases and medals was to throw light 
on the mysteries of Greece and the East. In collect- 
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ing seals, charters, and inscriptions, he cared little for 
the rarity of his treasures ; he valued them most as 
clearing up historical disputes, and as furnishing a safe 
basis to enquirers. 

He first in 1839 appUed his critical precision to a 
work bearing on the mighty Thirteenth Century. He 
had been much struck by those annals of Italy which 
describe the great struggle between the Popes and the 
Hohenstaufens. But the texts of these annals he found 
to be often incorrect ; especially that of the ' Diurnali 
di Matteo di Giovenazzo,' an ApuUan who beheld the 
funeral of Frederick II., and who has handed down 
many particulars of the great Emperor's reign. The 
text is fuU of transpositions and mistakes in date, due 
most likely to early transcribers; and these errors 
Muratori and other editors have left uncorrected. 
The Duke put into chronological order the 209 
articles which make up Matthew's Chronicle, and the 
greater part of the proposed alterations have been ap- 
proved by later critics. This was but a beginning. 
In 1836 the Duke had commissioned M. Victor Baltard, 
an architect, to draw the chief ' Monuments of the Nor- 
man and Suabian Princes,' which were then standing 
in Southern Italy, their old kingdom. The drawings 
were most ably executed, and the accompanying de- 
scriptions were entrusted to a young scholar, then 
almost unknown — M. Br^hoUes, whom the Duke's keen 
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eye had picked out from the crowd. The work was 
of course based upon the German and Italian chronicles 
of the Middle Ages. But, when it came out in 1844, 
Br^holles was fully alive to the blemishes in his text ; 
and it seemed to him that the best way to intro- 
duce order into these chronicles was to correct them 
by the study of charters and authentic acts. The Duke 
welcomed the idea, but he limited the period which 
was to be thus illustrated to the time of Frederick II. 
This work, which occupied sixteen years, I shall de- 
scribe elsewhere ; it was dedicated to the King of 
Prussia, who, in 1852, bestowed upon the Duke de 
Luynes the Order of Civil Merit. This was the only 
decoration that the nobleman would accept throughout 
his whole life ; and this he wore only once, on his visit 
to thank the King for bestowing what had not been 
asked.^ Few men, not Prussians, have ever had this 
Order conferred upon them. 

^ The Duke drew up tliis dedication of the great work : — 

FRLDERICO VVOLLIELMG quaeto 

Eegi Bobtjssi^ illtjstbi 

Quod scientias abiesqtje 

nobili stxjdio foveat 

monumentum bistobls 

Fbtdebici SECUNDI 

Impebatobis 

De sciENTns abtibtjsque 

SUO TEMPORE MEBITISSIMI 

H. DE Albbbtis de Luynes 

obtulit et dicavit 

Anno ab incabnatione Chbisti 

MDCCCm. 
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The Duke often told BrehoUes what joy he felt in 
seeing the complete reahsation of the purpose which 
had led to his first attempt, and which had not alto- 
gether succeeded in his second essay. 

The Italy of the Thirteenth Century had such at- 
tractions for the Duke that he designed to write on the 
Angevin period himself. He accordingly employed 
M. Charles Gamier to make fifty-foiu: remarkable 
drawings of the noble tombs of the Kings in Santa 
Chiara and in the other churches of Naples. The ac- 
companying narrative had to be based on charters. 
The Duke collected many materials for this work be- 
tween 1857 and 1861, but unhappily found that he 
had not time for the book, and that old age and illness 
were creeping upon him. The project was therefore 
laid aside, and M. Qarnier's drawings have never been 
given to the world, much to the sorrow of archaeolo- 
gists. 

In 1841, the Duke had encouraged an attempt to 
break ground in another direction — ^he had superin- 
tended a translation of Matthew Paris into French. 
For this work he wrote an introduction, remarkable 
for breadth of view and for correctness of style. All 
good Englishmen wiU hail with pleasure his remarks on 
the brightest achievement of the Thirteenth Century : 
' The true merit of the Great Charter was, that it made 

c 
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permanent what had been up to that time precarious ; 
it defined what had been uncertain ; it exacted as a 
right what had become no longer a fevour. In limit- 
ing thus early the kingly power, it alike improved the 
present and made the fixture sure. More could not 
have been expected fi:om man's wisdom, which is 
almost always upset by the force of circumstances.' 
He afterwards speaks of the rising in 1264 and its 
results : t Thus, under the influence of pubUc spirit, 
by the force and foresight of a few chiefs, was achieved 
that wholesome transition fi:om feudalism to constitu- 
tional rule, the source of the greatness of England ; a 
state of things more fitted to her genius and aristo- 
cratical system than to any other European nation 
where the elements of power and action do not 
balance each other with the same regularity. . . . The 
wort of Pembroke and Leicester lasts even to this day. 
It bears witness to the genius of these men, who saw 
that reform was needed, who accomplished it with 
noble daring, and who bequeathed it to posterity.' 
Either Palgrave or Hallam might have been proud of 
having written such passages as these. Yet such is 
the inconsistency of our poor human nature, that the 
noble writer — the man who sat at the feet of the 
wisest of classical historians — was angry with Azeglio 
and Eicasoli for treading in the steps of Pembroke and 
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Leicester. He meted out most different measure to 
the England of the Thirteenth Century and to the Italy 
of the Nineteenth ; though both countries alike over- 
threw the same accursed system, and both ahke acted 
in the teeth of the Papacy. King John was a monster ; 
King Bomba must be treated with reverent awe. Much 
in the same way we find Montalembert rejoicing 
over the preservation of the old Enghsh Consti- 
tution in 1688, though this entailed sharp sufferings 
on his brethren in creed ; while at the same time he 
hails with deUght the downfall of the old Hungarian 
Constitution in 1849, though it was manfully cham- 
pioned by his brethren in creed. Such a jumble of 
jarring ideas in the brains of clever Frenchmen is a 
most wholesome lesson. In our own land we take 
a more correct view of things. England made Italy 
her model in things spiritual about the year 600 ; 
Italy made England her model in things pohtical about 
the year 1850. This interchange of good offices is one 
of the most pleasing tokens of the brotherhood of 
nations. 

The Duke translated no more Latin authors of the 
Middle Ages ; he now directed his attention to printing 
old charters. At the time he was setting his young friend 
to translate Matthew Paris, he was aiding in the found- 
ation of the Archaeological Society at KambouUlet. 

o2 
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This neighbourhood abounded with historic associa- 
tions : here were born the Montforts and the Levis ; 
here were built the monasteries of Vaux de Cemay 
and Port Eoyal. Some fine chartularies were pubUshed 
in which M Mouti^ took the lead, an indefatigable 
antiquary, who hurt his eyes by poring over old 
parchments, and who sometimes risked his life at the 
top of long ladders to measure a capital or to puzzle out 
a date. He was entrusted by the Duke with the compi- 
lation of a history of the Lords of Chevreuse, he having 
already collected and copied out, mostly with his own 
hand, the materials for the work. These Lords were 
of old the councillors, the ambassadors, the standard- 
bearers of the Capetian Kings. Twenty-five illustra- 
tions were to accompany the text; but it is to be 
feared that M. Mouti^'s work has been interrupted by 
the Duke's sudden death. The Duke took most interest 
in these details of local history ; still he bore his share 
in undertakings that claim a wider interest, for he knew 
that many of the sources of French history were still 
imprinted. He, being a member of the Council of the 
Society of the History of France, aided with his 
money another brother, M. Teulet, in the preparation 
of a complete inventory of the Treasury of Charters ; 
this work was afterwards taken up by the Government. 
Learned foreigners had also their share in the Duke's 
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patronage. A well-known Sicilian writer, Michele 
Amari, now Senator of the kingdom of Italy, had been 
banished in 1842 on publishing his famous book, the 
' War of the Sicilian Vespers ; ' he afterwards lived at 
Paris, learning Arabic and writing his 'History of 
the Mussulmans in Sicily.' The Duke was far 
from sharing Amari's political opinions ; but he 
admired the foreigner's learning and modesty, and 
the stern resolution with which the hardships of 
exile were borne. The French nobleman, in the 
course of his researches on Carthaginian coinage, 
happened to ask Amari, an often-consulted authority, 
about a Sicilian geographical name which he had 
remarked in the translation of Edrisi, and which 
seemed to bear some analogy to the inscription of a 
certain medal. On this occasion Amari brought 
forward the sketch of a comparative map of the whole 
island of Sicily, which he had drawn up according to 
the Arabic authors ; this the Duke offered to engrave 
at his own expense, and added himself a comparative 
map of Ancient Sicily, at Amari's request. The Arabic 
map appeared in 1859, and the earlier map a few years 
later. The map of Sicily pubUshed in 1826 by the 
Neapolitan Ministry was chosen for the basis of the 
new work ; fresh corrections were made by M. Dufour 
after notices collected in Sicily itself. Amari added all 
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the Arabic names that his immense reading had 
enabled him to collect and to identify with the modern 
names ; a most valuable addition was a topographical 
index of Mediaeval Sicily, with the precise citation of 
the som-ces consulted, whether printed or manuscript. 
Those who know the diflSculty of the study of compara- 
tive geography will understand how valuable this 
Arabic map is. 

The Duke never gave to the world his promised 
sketch of Ancient Sicily; he was forestalled by the 
publication of Miiller of Copenhagen on * Carthaginian 
Coinage in Sicily.' The Frenchman would not claim 
the priority of discovery in certain things, and he had 
no wish to disagree with M. Miiller on other points 
that could not be more decisively explained. H!is 
modesty is to be regretted, for his work contains 
historic sketches of great interest on the establishment 
and on the wars of the Carthaginians in Sicily. 

Another ItaUan writer, Passerini, was assisted by 
the Duke in writing the history of the Florentine 
family of the Alberti, the house whence the Alberts of 
Avignon claimed descent ; the Knk between them 
has not been positively established; even after the 
researches of Mabillon, who was commissioned by 
the second Duke de Luynes to look into the archives 
and libraries of Tuscany, in the hope of clearing up 
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the subject, we do not know if the Itahan author has 
so solved the question as to put to flight all doubts. 

In studying the history of foreign countries M. de 
Luynes had discovered that the chief hindrance in the 
way of enquirers is the scarcity of books bearing on 
the subject in hand ; he found at Dampierre the 
nucleus of a good French historical hbrary which had 
been formed by his grandmother. To this he was 
always adding works relating to the annals of England, 
of Germany, and, above all, of Italy. In Italy the 
kingdom of Naples was the chief object of his investi- 
gation. He bought not only the great collections of 
annals, but a number of monographs of special disser- 
tations that cannot be found in French public hbraries. 
' I can boldly affirm,' says Br^holles, * from my own 
experience, that from this point of view the Kbrary at 
Dampierre is one of the most valuable and best chosen 
that there is in France.' At the same time the Duke 
was forming at Paris a Ubrary of books bearing on 
archaeology and coins. History must be perfected 
by the aid of inscriptions, pictures, and medals, by all 
the help that can be got from archaeology, from 
coins, and from philology. Few men have enough 
knowledge, leisure, or wealth to cultivate with equal 
success these vast domains. The Duke had wealth 
proportioned to his curiosity, and had wisdom pro- 
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portioned to the problems that lay before him. We 
have sketched his services to the history of France 
and of foreign countries, but it must be borne in 
mind that he was above all things an antiquary. The 
results produced by the happy aUiance in his person 
of wealth and learning must now be drawn out. 

When but twenty-seven years of age he entered 
the lists in the Annals of the Institute of Archaeological 
Correspondence, a society then just established at 
Eome by F^a, Bunsen, and others ; it was the moment 
when abundant discoveries of antiquities were opening 
new paths to men of learning. For more than thirty 
years the Duke never ceased contributing papers on 
the subjects of mythology and coinage. In 1829 he 
published no fewer than seven dissertations, one of 
which was on the Iluins of Velia. In 1830 he printed 
his researches on the Demaretion, a Sjrracusan gold 
coin that dates from the time of Gelon I. In 1832 he 
put forth a dissertation on Ancient Pottery. In 1833 
he stood forth in the very first rank by publishing his 
researches on Pandosia and Metapontum. These were 
the results of two expeditions undertaken some years 
earUer by the Duke and M. Debacq. Little was found 
at Sybaris ; but at Metapontum the two learned Mends 
discovered ruins still standing, and many remains of 
antiquity built up in more modern constructions. The 
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excavations in that marshy soil were interrupted by a 
sudden rise of the water ; but the adventurers were 
able to trace out the plan and chief buildings of the 
city of Pythagoras. Certain architectural ornaments 
in terra cotta of the purest Greek style surprised the 
world when the discoveries at Metapontum were 
made public ; for they were proofs, hitherto unknown, 
of the antiquity of polychromatic decoration. In 1835 
the Duke published his numismatic studies relating to 
the worship of Hecate. In the following years he 
founded a ne\y pubUcation at Paris devoted to archae- 
ology ; this was called ' Nouvelles Annales de Tln- 
stitut Arch^ologique ' ; he alone was the mainstay of 
the periodical for many years. To this he addressed 
many dissertations on the coinage both of Eome and 
Magna Graecia, and on the painted vases of Etruria. 
It has been remarked that he was the first who 
pointed out the names of the artists that are still to be 
read on the Syracusan medallions. 

But the Duke went on from Greece and Italy to 
the East. He was endowed with an astounding gift 
for learning languages, whether living or dead; he 
therefore learnt Arabic and Hebrew, to interpret the 
texts. From 1842 to 1845 he travelled about to difier- 
ent collections of Eastern monuments. The Abb^ Lanci 
seems to have aided him in these new studies. This 
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was a learned man of the old Italian school, who had 
rather peculiar ways of applying to the Bible the 
witness borne by Phoenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian 
monuments. The Duke might like to hear him talk, 
but was too unprejudiced to be satisfied with reticence 
in scientific matters, and was the last man to bear with 
superannuated methods of proceeding. The first fruit 
of his labours in scientific philology was his essay on 
the Coinage of the Satrapies and of Phoenicia under the 
Achaemenian Kings, printed in 1846. He tells us in his 
preface that he has taken up the work left unachieved 
by Swinton, Gesenius, and others. ' The essay that I 
am publishing,' says he, * is the result of long studies, 
during which I have compared a great number of 
monuments kept in the chief cabinets of Europe. I 
venture to hope for the indulgence and the interest of 
archaeologists, in offering them a classification which I 
have begun, and certain probable interpretations and 
historic facts proved by monuments, some of which 
are unedited, others described with more exactness.' 
He adds : ' I accept beforehand whatever approval or 
the reverse Time and sound criticism may bring me.' 
Up to the present moment his conjectures have not 
been essentially contradicted by any new discoveries ; 
criticism has approved his method and classification, 
and most of his interpretations. At any rate, there is 
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a marked contrast between the Duke's modesty and 
the temper of certain Enghsh writers, who glibly 
undertake to tell us what the Pelasgi were doing two 
thousand years before Christ's birth. 

In 1852 he brought out a book called ' Cyprian 
Coinage and Inscriptions,' in which he wished to 
prove that a numerous class of monuments, bearing 
legends and inscriptions in unknown characters, must 
be referred geographically to Cyprus, and historically 
to the time of the Egyptian and Persian rule in that 
island. The tablet of bronze discovered in Idalium 
furnished him with the means of drawing up a com- 
parison of the Cypriot alphabet with the Phcenician, 
Lycian, and Egyptian alphabets ; and he went on to 
conclude that the Idalium tablet was neither Greek 
nor Semitic, but must belong to one of the other 
tongues of the East. He wisely abstained from going 
further, though he was much inclined to believe that 
the mysterious inscription was written in Egyptian. * I 
have long followed this study,' he wrote ; * but the 
difficulties of the Coptic tongue would not have al- 
lowed me to hazard a complete explanation without my 
fearing to fall into such mistakes as are never excused 
in our day/ Dr. Eoth, a professor of Heidelberg, and a 
bolder man, undertook, three years later, to interpret the 
IdaUum tablet, by means of what he called Pelasgic 
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Phcenidan ; and he gave a translation of the inscrip- 
tion, which he called the ' Proclamation of Amasis 
to the Cypriots/ placing it about the year B.C. 550. 
The work was dedicated to the Duke, who had borne 
the cost of it, and it was published in German at Paris 
and Heidelberg. Dr. Koth's readings and conclusions 
have not been ratified by later Oriental philologers. 

It is certain that the inhabitants of Phoenicia and 
Syria always had a tendency to estabhsh themselves in 
I^ypt ; and this was remarked by the Duke in his com- 
mentary on a Phoenician inscription engraven on a 
stone of the Serapium at Memphis. This inscription 
was traced for three foreign worshippers of Apis, and 
their hybrid names prove that they kept their own 
idiom, while they adopted the manners and religion of 
Egypt. 

In 1855 the Sarcophagus of Esmunazar, Ejng of 
Sidon, was discovered at Beyrout. The Duke made a 
present of this to France, and it is now in the Louvre. 
If we think of the vast dimensions of this tomb of 
black basalt, we can readily understand the difficulties 
of extracting it fi:om the vault, and of transporting it 
down to the sea. The Duke well described the opera- 
tion with his own pen, in language more picturesque 
than he usually allowed himself to use. 'All the 
population of Saida,' says he, ' followed to the shore 
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our consul-general and the governor of the town. In 
the midst of this crowd ten yoke of oxen drew to the 
sea the Sarcophagus of basalt, covered with flowers 
and palm branches. The crowd applauded whenever 
the train struggled out of the sand in which the car 
sometimes remained half buried ; but the strength 
of the oxen themselves would have been useless with- 
out the help and the energy of the sailors of the 
" S^rieuse." At the moment when we despaired of over- 
coming the last obstacle, two bands of seamen lifted 
the Sarcophagus and set it down in the place of em- 
barkation ; in spite of the rocks and the billowy sea, 
the boat, laden successively with the funeral chest and 
with its lid, transported without an accident this rich 
burden on board the "S^rieuse." The commandant 
would not quit the shore of Saida without making 
known to his crew the importance of the monument 
which had cost so much toil and trouble. Gathering his 
sailors around him, he imparted to them a provisional 
reading, almost exact, of the great inscription. In 
this novel Academic sitting, the French sailors, silent 
and attentive, were listening to the last words of a 
King whose ships had perhaps visited the coasts of bar- 
barous Gaul, in their frequent voyages towards the 
northern isles, at the extremities of the world then 
known.' 
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This burst of enthusiasm in a man usually so self- 
contained is explained by the importance of a monu- 
ment precious for the study of history and of antiquity, 
and which he honoured himself (his own expression) 
by having destined for the Museimi of the Louvre 
from the first notice of its discovery. The Sarcophagus, 
instead of bearing hieroglyphs, as might have been 
supposed from its purely Egyptian shape, is covered 
with a Phoenician inscription of twenty-two lines in 
perfect preservation. Two German philologers at 
once undertook to translate it ; but the Duke was first 
in the field, and pubhshed his version in 1856. 
Part of it runs thus : ' In the midst of my feasts and 
of my perfumed wines I am carried off from the as- 
sembly of men, to pronounce a lamentation and to die, 
and to he in this tomb, in the place of burial that I 
have built. By this lamentation I adjure every kingly 
race and every man. For every royal race, and every 
man that shall open the monument of this death-bed, 
whether they take off the hd of this tomb, or whether 
they build upon the monument, may they never have 
a bed of death kept for them in the shades ; may they 
lack burial ; may they leave behind them neither chil- 
dren nor posterity ; may the great Gods keep them con- 
fined apart in hell ! ' 

The Duke tried to prove that the monument of 
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Esmunazar was constructed about the year B.C. 575. As 
an appendix to this commentary he published a Punic 
inscription found at Malta. The Abb6 Lanci had put 
forth one translation ; the Duke proposed another, think- 
ing that he had laid down the points of grammar which 
sustained his conjectures. The Punic inscription 
belonged to the time when Carthage was in all her 
greatness. 

His last publication on Oriental Philology was a 
dissertation on the Coinage of the Nabathean Kings, a 
dynasty which was reigning to the east of the Dead 
Sea about the time of the Maccabees, and which lasted 
down to the time of the taking of Petraby the Eomans ; 
by the help of the coinage of these princes he was able 
in some measure to establish the succession of their 
reigns, and thus to bring to life the memory of a 
people which has left but few traces in history. 
Competent judges have declared that the Duke here 
gave proof of rare philological insight, and that at 
the same time he estabhshed the existence of the 
Aramoean tongue in Arabia in the days before Chris- 
tianity. He was also drawn to the study of Assyrian, 
Persian, and Egyptian, He placed at the disposal of 
M. Mariette a very large sum of money to aid in the 
excavations around the great Sphinx, and thus aided 
in the discovery of a temple without inscriptions. 
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M. Lajard had undertaken a work on the worship of 
the ancient Persians which cost him a large portion of 
his fortune. Dying in 1858, he appointed the Duke 
one of the three executors to whom he bequeathed the 
task of publishing his book. The sum allotted by the 
State for this purpose not being enough, the Duke at 
once advanced what was required ; yet he would not 
aUow Lajard's widow to dedicate to him these researches 
on the worship of Mithra. 

The Duke, being a geologer, took the greatest 
interest in the question of flints cut by the hand of 
man ; he enquired into this subject in his travels to 
the Dead Sea ; he aided Bonucci to prepare a book 
on the Celtic Antiquities of Italy. On his return from 
Syria, the Duke made excavations near Dampierre, and 
proved the fact that a Koman post to command the 
valley of the Ivette had existed in this remote spot 
from the reign of Caligula down to the last age of the 
Koman Empire. Glass, potteries, and bronze instru- 
ments were there found dating from the Gallo-Koman 
age, and also cut flints and a millstone. As the hill on 
which these objects are found is isolated, we must 
admit either that these flints were there before the 
establishment of the Eomans, or that even under their 
sway the implements were used. Towards the same 
time, at the further end of France, the Duke made other 
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excavations at Valbonne, and under the ruins of an 
old chapel were found human bones belonging to a 
Brachycephalic race; also a huge stone which has 
sculptured upon it the figure of a man carrying two 
heads in each hand; something of the same kind has 
been found on Gaulish coins and bas-reliefs. Here also 
were found traces of Eoman inscriptions, especially one 
to the god Eudiarius. The Duke now went on to the 
Germanic epoch ; Abb6 Cochet, the great authority as 
to this age, dedicated to him the book on the tomb of 
Childeric I. The Duke also published specimens of 
Christian art found in the Department of the Sa6ne — 
objects which had been carefully sketched. 

He had paid more attention to Oriental and ancient 
literature than to the origin of the French tongue, but 
he was unwilling to leave to the Germans the entire 
honour of the investigation of his own language. He 
aided M. Godefroi in compiling the dictionary of 
Mediaeval French, a laborious work which had to be 
based on citations borrowed from a multitude of 
charters, and which obliges the compiler to fix pre- 
cisely the sense of words now obsolete. 

In 1855 he had asked M. Boissonade's leave to 
defray the expense of an edition of a speech of 
Lysias, which the eminent Hellenist was preparing at 
the age of eighty-two. The old man left behind him 
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a translation of the Odes of Pindar, and his sons dedi- 
cated this work to the Duke. The translator had chosen 
for its motto Pindar's words : * Very powerful are riches 
when a mortal, knowing how to unite them by a gift of 
fortune to pure virtue, brings them to their end, them 
and the friends that attend them.' This thought, of 
which Pindar was so fond, was most fairly apphed to 
the Duke, who, shy as he was, could not well refuse 
praise addressed to him in Pindar's name. This book, 
published in 1867, was most likely the last work ever 
dedicated to the Duke ; but it is probable that some 
violence was done to his modesty even under this 
delicate guise of dedication. 

He Uved at his castle of Dampierre for about nine 
months, of the year, and did not often come to Paris ; 
he had another villa atHy^res for his winter residence. 
Dampierre is eight leagues from Paris, in a valley not 
far from the famous Abbey of Port Eoyal, with whose 
inmates the De Luynes family were once closely Unked. 
The castle,, which had once belonged to the house of 
Lorraine, was rebuilt in 1667, by the orders of Colbert, 
in the best style of the time of Louis XIV. The Duke 
de Luynes restored it between 1840 and 1842 by 
Duban. The park was laid out by Len6tre, and the last 
Duchess de Luynes had cut many alleys through the 
woods. The waters which abound in the dale have 
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been used to form canals almost a league in length. The 
Duke, after having restored his castle, fitted it up in 
the best historical and archaeological style ; he wished 
above all to set up a monument to the great bene- 
factor of his family ; this monument, the silver statue 
of Louis Xin., was the work of M. Eude. The young 
King is represented at the age of fifteen, booted and 
spurred as if ready to mount on horseback ; it is ftdl of 
life and movement. The hall in which this statue is 
placed cost nearly 100,000 francs for its decoration, 
and is named after the King. In all these adornments 
there is nothing extravagant or grotesque. The Duke 
scorned useless luxury ; when he was once advised to 
make some architectural alterations, he counted the 
cost, and said : * No ; with the price of this I shall be 
able to maintain ten families next winter.' The deco- 
ration of the dining-room is due to a young painter, 
Guignet, who is now dead. There are many pieces 
of sculpture in the mansion. On ascending the large 
stone staircase we enter a grand central hall ; here it 
was that the Duke proposed to make a sanctuary of 
the Beautiful. He thought M. Ingres, who was then 
Director of the French Academy at Eome, was the 
only man worthy to decorate this apartment, and he 
proposed to give 70,000 francs for two frescoes by 
this master's hand. Ingres — ^to whom the choice of 
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subjects had been left, suggested the Golden Age and 
the Iron Age. In 1843 the Painter began his work at 
Dampierre ; the right wing of the castle was placed at 
his disposal ; at his desire the Duke abstained from 
entering the hall where the work was going on, and 
for eighteen months asked no indiscreet question as to 
its progress. By-and-by, M. Ingres, a true French- 
man, became impatient at his host's standing so con- 
scientiously by their mutual agreement. 'M. de 
Luynes,' said he, * ought to feel that artists are like 
women, and do not complain of undergoing a little 
violence.' Both parties seemed to be under constraint. 
The Painter had come to Dampierre without much 
preparatory study of his subject ; he had trusted rather 
to his imagination than to a definite sketch on a 
cartoon. The Duke, as great artists have averred, 
was well qualified to suggest a suitable design, but his 
modesty had withheld him from interfering. When he 
saw the new fresco for the first time, in November, 
1844, he at once discovered that the principal groups 
of figures were not Unked together by a grand prevail- 
ing unity of conception. He praised some of the 
figures, but his comments were rather cold. Next 
year he paid down 21,000 francs for what had been 
already done. But M. Ingres, now growing old, was 
toiUng in the cold shade ; there was no public to 
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flatter him, and his work was to remain in a remote 
country house, out of the way of the world. For some 
years he laboured on, correcting, destroying, multiply- 
ing plans, changing figures, complicating groups. But 
all this time the breach was growing wider and wider 
between the Duke and the Painter. Sometimes, as it 
was rumoured, M. Ingres would complain that he had 
to find his way to the railway as he could. The truth 
was, that M. de Luynes kept very few horses and 
carriages, and his own relatives used often to take the 
public conveyance when they visited him. Then there 
was some wretched tale about Madame Ingres having 
haggled over the price of the Duke's fi:uit and vege- 
tables, which were used in her kitchen. Others would 
have it that she and her husband led a jolly life at 
Dampierre, and that M. Ingres was tasting the plea- 
sures of the Golden Age, though he could not succeed 
in painting them. But Parisian wits laugh at every- 
thing. 

The true reason for the disagreement between the 
two parties to the contract may be found in the un- 
likeness of their characters. The Painter seems never 
to have got out of his head the old tale of Titian's 
brush, picked up by the Eoman Emperor. The Duke, 
on his side, was rather reserved in his praises. It 
must have been torture indeed to a proud, shy, truth- 
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fill man to have to feed the vanity of an irritable 
Frenchman with some new compliment every morning 
and evening ; Dante himself never hit upon so merci- 
less a punishment for any of his fiiends in the * Purga- 
torio ' or * Inferno.' ^ Things could not go on in this 
way. M. Ingres would sometimes leave his work at 
Dampierre and take to portrait-painting at Paris, where 
he would make long stays. He was by turns gloomy 
and enthusiastic. He was charmed by visits from Ary 
Scheffer and M. DuchS,tel, then Minister of the Interior, 
and by the praise they bestowed on the unfinished 
fresco. He now thought that it might be completed 
within two years. Some critics having objected to 
certain naked figures, he retouched them, but he could 
not reach his own ideal of pure Innocence. He was 
furious at the Eevolution of 1848, which banished his 
benefactors of the House of Orleans. After this, he 
seldom came to Dampierre, and at last he announced 
that he could not go on with the picture. But fiiends 
interfered, and contrived a legal contract, which regu- 
lated the time and the price of the two pictures ; the 
Painter was allowed to renounce the work at his own 
discretion. Madame Ingres did her best to keep him 
steady to his undertaking, but she died in July, 1849. 

^ Br^holles discreetly calls M. Ingres' foible ' une sensibility qui allait 
quelquefois jusqu* a la passion.* 
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Her husband's violent grief at this loss was another bar 
to his renewal of work. The courteous Duke waited 
for five months before enquiring as to the chances of 
the unlucky fresco being finished. M. Ingres then 
threw up the whole afiair. A legal document, drawn 
up in March, 1850, put an end to all deahngs between 
the pair ; the Duke reserving to himself the right of 
either destroying the fresco, or of having it completed 
by another artist. 

He had thus on his hands an unfinished work of 
art that had made him for seven years an exile, as it 
were, in his own house, and that had debarred him 
from a gallery which had cost him nearly 400,000 
francs. M. Ingres' best pupil having decKned to con- 
tinue the fresco, the owner tried in vain to detach it 
from the wall. In the end it was covered by velvet 
curtains, which were never drawn without the Duke's 
special leave. Neither he nor M. Ingres ever liked 
any reference to be made to this painftil subject. 

In the same gallery stands Simart's reproduction of 
the Minerva of the Parthenon, in ivory and metal, after 
designs given by the Duke. This was much criticised 
at the Exhibition of 1855, but it stands wholly by 
itself as an attempt to restore one of the masterpieces 
of old Greece. Not far off hung various suits of 
armour, especially a huge sword, said to have belonged 
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to King Boabdil, with the well-known device, * There 
is no victory but in God.' 

One of the curiosities at Dampierre was ,a great 
piece of embroidery, representing subjects taken from 
war and the chase, with heroes in the costume of 1600 ; 
elephants, tigers, and apes are represented with aston- 
ishing truth. The Duke, having remarked Portuguese 
inscriptions upon this, laid the matter before M. Denis, 
the great authority upon all connected with Portugal ; 
the judge pronoimced it to be a work executed in the 
Indian taste by the Portuguese ladies of Malacca, and 
offered by them to Don Hurtado de Mendo9a, the last 
defender of the Hispano-Portuguese empire in the East. 
The hero was attended on his death-bed by Jean 
Mocquet, a French physician ; and M. Denis conjec- 
tured that this embroidery might have formed part of 
the fee of the Doctor, by whom it might afterwards 
have beeu given to Louis XITE. or to one of his 
courtiers. 

The Duke restored and painted the inside of the 
village church at Dampierre, and further built a 
mortuary ' chapel, between 1855 and 1862. He 
brought from various places the ashes of his grand- 
father, his mother, and his first wife ; many of those 
dearest to him had already been laid in that tomb. 
There are appropriate Latin inscriptions, one of which 
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is a weU-deserved compUment to a long-tried friend 
and helper : ' Orate pro defunctis et pro F. Debacq, 
architecto' It was this gentleman who also restored 
the old chapel at the Castle of Chateaudun, a huge 
feudal building of many styles, where the Dunois and 
Longuevilles have swayed. M. Debacq further built 
for the Duke the Villa Alberti, at Hy^res, whither the 
noble owner repaired for his health every winter from 
1858 to the year before his death. 

The mention of this tomb carries the mind straight 
to the family bereavements that befell the Duke. In 
1854 he lost his son very suddenly, who was barely 
thirty years old, and who left behind him three httle 
children under the care of their admirable mother. In 
1846 the Duke had wedded his second wife, Madame 
de Contades. Simple in her tastes, stately, and afiable, 
she gave up the brilliant world of fashion that she 
might become a helpmate to her husband, both in his 
studies and in his charities. He lost her in the summer^ 
of 1861 ; this was a blow from which he never re- 
covered, and he wrote of it as a discouragement un- 
bearable. She was always in his thoughts ; every day 
that he spent at Dampierre, he went to lay upon her 
tomb flowers gathered with his own hands. He drew 
up a memoir of her life, which is kept as a family heir- 
loom, sealed to the pubhc eye. 
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From this moment, he by degrees ceased to take 
interest in his beloved studies; he would no longer 
entertain any projects or hopes for the future. His 
letters breathed a most gloomy spirit. Writing of his 
granddaughter's marriage, he says : * We dare to hope 
for her happiness, in spite of the sad auspices that 
might awe us. Forgive me for these things, with 
which against my will I blacken our correspondence. 
It is not for nothing that Virgil said, ^^Tristisque 
Senectus.'' ' These foreshadowings of woe proved but 
too true ; the young bride was carried off only two 
years later. She had grown up under her grandfather's 
eye ; he knew well her goodness, her gentleness, and 
her admirably-trained mind. * It is cruel,' he wrote, 
* to mark the disappearance of those whom Nature 
meant to survive us, especially when, as we hoped, 
they would have been useful and would have served 
for good examples.' A year later he wrote another 
letter, part of which is printed by Br^holles, to whom 
it was probably addressed. *My granddaughter was 
cut off in the flower of her youth, of her engaging 
qualities, and of her happiness so well earned by her 
virtues. Allow me to hope that you may escape such 
heavy woes.' ^ This was no mere pohte formula ; he 
was never so much wrapped up in his own sorrow as 

^ Br^kolles had an only daughter. 
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to forget the mishaps of others. On the contrary, if 
any sore pinch of need came, he devoted himself more 
than ever to mankind. In 1866 the cholera was 
raging near Amiens. The Duke hastened to meet the 
danger himself, and at the same time he tried, from 
his distant post, to prevent the plague from attacking 
Hyeres. For a whole month he was busy upon his 
estates in Picardy, succouring, consoKng, and tending 
the sick. Once he heard that a poor woman was 
lying, abandoned by all, in a remote hovel. He went 
to her and spent some time^ with her. Here he 
was found by his manager, who had lost him. * Go 
back I ' cried the Duke ; * you have no business here.' 
He was at that moment occupied in brushing away 
with his handkerchief the flies that were setthng on 
the face of the dying woman ; this the manager saw 
with one rapid glance. 

After the Duke had lost his wife, he seemed to have 
broken with the world. He furnished, indeed, other 
antiquaries with the money requisite for printing their 
valuable works, but he himself pubUshed nothing ; he 
even kept aloof from his colleagues at the Institute, 
who were always mourning over his absence. He was 
now meditating a noble gift to his country; he had 
already bestowed on her some most rare antiquities, 
but better remained behind. His son was now dead ; 
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the youth, havmg been once surprised by Br^hoUes, 
poring over a book on coinage, said, with a laugh, * I 
am practising the antiquary's trade ; I should like to 
show my father that I am as worthy as any one else 
to be guardian of his medals/ After this son's death, 
the Duke in the summer of 1862 asked for an inter- 
view with M. Chabouillet, the keeper of medals and 
antiquities at the Imperial Library. He then, with his 
usual air of calm despair, thus addressed his visitor : 
' I have not opened my cabinet of medals since my 
misfortune. I have no reUsh in anything for myself, 
but I still love my country, and I desire that my 
collections should be thrown open to all men. If my 
grandchildren later get a turn for these things, they 
will do as I do. I am happy to think that I can help 
France to keep her old rank in these matters, in spite 
of England's gold. I am going to give to my country 
not only my medals, but my collection of antiques. 
Your establishment stands alone in the world, espe- 
cially in its rare bronze statues and cameos. I hke 
to think that I can still add to its treasures.' He 
seemed to be a Kttle moved in opening his cabinet, 
wishing to review the whole collection ; but soon in 
the Duke's breast the artist got the better of the 
mourning spouse, and his interesting talk delighted 
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M. Chabouillet, who afterwards detailed the mterview 
to Br^holles. 

The noble giver wished his generous purpose to be 
buriied in silence, until he could make it irrevocable ; 
he called in an experienced notary to draw up the deed 
of gift. He annexed four conditions : 1, that the col- 
lection should be installed by itself in a separate place ; 
2, that it should never be added to or diminished, and 
should be called Collection de Luynes ; 3, that the 
giver might be allowed at his pleasure to copy, or 
publish accounts of, the objects given ; 4, that the 
same privilege should be granted to artists and learned 
men. The Duke further stipulated that the whole 
expense of the contract and transfer should be borne 
by the Imperial Library. The collection was valued 
at almost 50,000Z. of our money ; and this is thought 
to have been far under the mark ; each object was 
appraised at its own worth, but the union of so many 
precious things added much to the costliness of the 
whole. The Duke, modest as ever, wrote : * I could 
have wished that the value of the collection had been 
greater, to make it more worthy of increasing your 
cabinet ; but I thank you for not having set down a 
higher price than it really deserves. It is, in my eyes, 
a childish and silly vanity for a man to overvalue what 
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he gives ; besides, your conscience as a public oflScial 
does not allow you to do anything that you might 
regret.' In the collection were Celtiberian, Galhc, 
Greek, and Phoenician medals ; a treasure of Eoman 
coins found at Arbanats in 1860 ; ancient cameos and 
jewels; Greek, Eoman, and Etruscan bronzes; terra 
cotta and painted vases ; Cyprian and Phoenician stone 
figures ; Egyptian papyri ; ancient inscriptions and 
weights ; an oliphant, to which are attached the arms 
of France and Castile. The medals alone were 6,893 
in number ; never had such a gift been made to a 
French museum. The * Moniteur ' of December 3, 
1862, expressed the thanks of the Government. All 
the. members of the Consultative Committee of the Im- 
perial Library signed a letter to the Duke ; in this they 
averred that their benefactor's gift had surpassed all the 
gifts made to their collection within the last 200 years. 
It was not until October, 1865, that a special hall 
could be set apart for the new treasures. M. Cha- 
bouillet went to Dampierre to beg the Duke to come 
and see if all were arranged to his liking ; the Duke 
promised to come and bring the famous sabre from 
Granada. He accordingly made his appearance a 
month before the pubhc were admitted ; at his entrance, 
he handed over the sabre to M. Chabouillet, saying, 
with a smile such as now seldom lighted up the be- 
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reaved husband's face, ' Sir, I yield you my arms/ He 
spent two hours in examining every thing, and avowed 
his high satisfaction. It was proposed to set up his 
bust, but this he declined, at least during his life. 

The Duke added further treasures, year by year , 
to his collection, which is hereafter to be installed in 
a still better place. Br^holles hopes that this noble 
example may have many followers, and that France 
may not see so many priceless collections, which have 
been formed with vast taste and skill, scattered far and 
wide after the deaths of the collectors. What he says 
in behalf of France I may echo in favour of England. 

The Duke de Luynes had long been drawn towards 
the cradle of his country's belief, the land of the East. 
In 1841 he had undertaken a voyage to Egypt, but 
had been driven home by illness. Now, after the 
death of his beloved wife, he wished to make an effort 
to shake off his own sorrows, and to aid in the explor- 
ation of Palestine. He chose three companions — ^M. 
Vignes, a naval oflScer ; M. Lartet, a naturalist ; and 
M. Combe, a physician. 

The French pubUc set afloat and beUeved won- 
drous rumours ; they indulged in wild expectations 
about the new expedition, which was said to be planned 
upon a magnificent scale. In truth, nothing out of the 
way had been contrived, except a barque that had been 
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built, in the workshops of Southern France, to navigate 
the Dead Sea. The Duke landed at Beyrout on 
February 24, 1864, and forthwith began to explore 
certain caverns, which had long before been pointed 
out as deserving of attention. He went by way of 
Nazareth to Jerusalem, and there rejoined the materials 
for the future voyage, which had come from Jafia. M. 
Vignes was rejoiced to find that the different parts of 
the barque, stowed in various cases, had sustained httle 
harm in the voyage from France. These were borne 
(a work of much difiiculty) on the backs of camels 
from Jaffa to the Dead Sea. On March 14 M. Vignes 
and four of his sailors had the barque fairly afloat on 
these baleful waters. 

There was but one thing to fear ; the Chief was ill 
both in mind and body. He had resolved, so he 
writes, to make one powerful effort to get rid of his 
sorrows; if he failed, he had nothing but death to 
hope for. Science, he said, was rather the pretext 
than the object of his voyage ; anyhow, his companions 
would be benefited, and in them he had all that he 
could wish. ' Devoted hearts and unsoiled consciences 
are very rare in these times.' Besides his low spirits, 
he had to wrestle against bodily sickness. He still 
persisted in Hving a hermit's life ; hence his strength 
gave way whenever he might be in the least overtired. 
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But the wise Physician and the jovial Sailor drew their 
Chief to a better state of things ; they persuaded him 
to eat with them and to take wine. He rose above 
his sorrows, and found himself ready to undertake the 
campaign, like a bold soldier of learning. 

Every one was charmed with the sea-going qualities 
of the barque, which was called the ' Segor,' after one 
of the lost cities of the Dead Sea. These waters 
seemed to the travellers anything but a gloomy ocean ; 
the blue expanse was fringed with bright green shrubs, 
and seemed brighter than the coasts of Brittany or 
Provence. The party enjoyed the cool air, the fair 
breezes, the fresh nights, and the glorious sunsets. They 
remained on board the ' Segor ' the whole of the time, 
except when they visited Sebbeh, and afterwards spent 
three days in a trip to Kerak. This is the Crac so often 
mentioned in the history of the Crusades; its grand 
old Castle, built of huge stones, was the abode of that 
famous Eenaud de Chatillon whose bad faith brought 
about the ruin of the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The stronghold was held in our time by Sheikh Moham- 
med, a violent man, who had resolved, it was said, to 
keep all Europeans out of his country. Thanks, however, 
to skilful management, he came himself to escort our 
travellers to Kerak, six hours' march from the Eastern 

E 
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coast of the Dead Sea ; he also brought them home in 
safety. 

The Duke's caravan soon fell back on Jericho, from 
motives of health. For twenty-four days he and his 
friends had been sleeping in their clothes. They were 
most sorry to leave their barque, the ' Segor ; ' and 
M. de Luynes had wished to give it to the French 
Consul at Jerusalem or to the Pasha, hoping that it 
might be useful in future researches. In the mean- 
time, he paid an Arab chief to keep it safe from 
pillage. There was a hitch about these negotiations, 
and news came that the barque had broken its anchors 
and had been driven upon the rocks. The sailors were 
sent to see to the business; they found the vessel 
badly damaged ; they obeyed what they thought the 
law of honour, towed it out, and sunk it, thus saving 
it from being pillaged by Arab plunderers. False 
reports got about, and its destruction was said to be 
due to motives of selfishness — a vice unknown to the 
Duke. M. Vignes afterwards pubUshed the result of 
the exploration of the Dead Sea, with maps. 

The Duke tit once started from Jericho on an 
expedition into the Moabite land, which had never 
been thoroughly explored by any European since 
1818. On the other side of Jordan he was astonished 
to find dolmen-tombs, sepulchral caves, and other 
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monuments exactly resembling those stones of the 
same kind that we have in Western Europe. He 
visited the building, formed of huge stones, that is 
called the Palace of Hyrcanus ; but this seems to belong 
to a remoter age, and must have been the sanctuary of 
some Assyrian or Moabite god. Thence the travellers 
turned southward to Mount Nebo, from which Moses 
gazed on the Promised Land; they went on to 
Machoerus, the prison of John the Baptist, and so came 
back to Jerusalem. 

On May 2 the Duke started again, and passed by 
Semoa, where curious specimens of Jewish art may 
be seen. He carefully explored Djebel-Usdum, the 
Mountain of Salt, whose name recalls the famous 
Sodom ; close to it are the remains of a great town. 
On the fourth day of their journey from this place he 
and his friends were delighted at finding the watershed 
between the streams that flow north into the Dead 
Sea and those that flow south towards the gulf of 
Akabah. Thus was overturned the theory which 
made the Jordan traverse the Dead Sea, and after- 
wards flow out of the southern marshes towards the 
Eed Sea. 

The travellers went on to Akabah in spite of the 
great heat, and turned Eastward to examine the famous 
rocks of Petra. They halted at Mount Hor, anxious 

s 2 
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to see Aaron's tomb ; this the Arabs of their escort 
wished to prevent. The Duke knew that this unfore- 
seen opposition sprang from no rehgious scruples ; he 
therefore would not yield to the demands or the threats 
of the mutineers. At last he overawed them ; for they 
excused themselves, and begged him to enter the tomb. 
It is an absurdity not worth seeing; but he looked 
upon himself as the Guardian of the honour of France, 
which would have been tarnished had he given way. 
The party were delighted with the wonders of Petra ; 
no European for the last five years had been able to 
explore it, owing to the thievish tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood. On June 8 the Duke sailed home from 
Jafia, after having accomplished all that he had 
planned. His firmness and wisdom had ahke been 
shown in his dealings with the Arabs from first to last ; 
with them, tact is requisite as well as money. The son 
of the Sheikh of Kerak, who escorted the Duke back 
to the 'Segor/ composed a poem in honour of the 
noble guest : ' We mounted our horses when the Con- 
suls came ; the greatest of these Consuls is the Emir, 
who will give much gold, since he is not greedy. . . . 
I want from your hand a gift of twenty Uvres in my 
right hand.' In spite of this poetic appeal, the Arabs 
received only a moderate baksheesh^ with which they 
seemed to be contented. The Emir's name, it is hoped. 
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will be a tower of strength to future wayfarers in the 
wilderness. 

The Duke left behind him two of his Mends, who 
explored Gerasa and the sources of the Jordan. They 
were able to determine the true position of Zenobia's 
capital, and made many geological observations. 
M. Vignes pubhshed his 'Notes on the Voyage of 
Exploration,' with two maps annexed, so exact as to 
satisfy even the Duke, who had reserved to his own pen 
the archaeological part of the journey. He proposed 
to treat of the true site of the towns of PentapoUs, and 
of Segor particularly ; also to add Dr. Combe's observa- 
tions on the natural history, botany, and anthropology 
of the country. The Duke, much the better for his 
trip, buckled fairly to his work, over which he spent 
the last two years of his hfe ; even his granddaughter's 
death did not long interrupt his studies. He wished 
to give the future book one final revision in the winter 
of 1867, when, as he said, ' I think I shall have made 
it as httle imperfect as possible ; in this kind of re- 
search everything belongs to the domain of criticism 
and controversy, except the facts stated with exactness.' 
He did not live to publish it himself, but the task fell 
to the lot of the Count of Vogu^, the Duke's learned 
successor at the Institute. 

In matters of religion, the Duke leant to indifference ; 
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he had little love for metaphysical questions, being all 
for scientific analysis. He admitted that justice, 
reason, and conscience were implanted by Nature in 
man ; the real good of our race, he thought, must be 
sought here below ; he saw nothing but dark mystery 
in the questions of our origin and our destiny. His 
second wife, the only person to whom he ever opened 
himself unreservedly, had been a pious Christian ; he 
refused to beUeve that she had become lost to him for 
ever, carrying away the best part of himself. He now 
strove hard to raise himself towards a higher ideal ; 
but reason and beUef were still struggling in his soul, 
when late in 1867 Garibaldi marched upon Eome. 

If the Duke's mind was not made up as to rehgion, 
he had never wavered in his poUtical views on the 
ItaUan business. He hated Italian unity ; it was not 
to be borne that Italy should tread in the steps of 
France and weld all her once detached provinces into 
one whole. Moreover, the attempt at unity and 
freedom was being efiected by sheer force ; he might 
admire the forcible triumph of English freedom at 
Lewes in 1264, but he could not endure the similar 
triumph of Italian freedom on the Volturno in 1860. 
So early as December, 1848, the Duke had voted in the 
French Assembly for measures to be taken in the 
Pope's behalf ; a little later, he had voted for the 
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attack on Eome ; and he had been one of those who 
avowed that the Pope ought to be restored without 
any guarantee for the future good government of the 
Eomans. These crimes and blunders were afterwards 
washed out in seas of French blood, shed at Metz and 
Sedan. ^ But this righteous retribution was not foreseen 
in 1867; the Duke had already subscribed largely to 
equip the Papal army ; he now thought it his duty to 
hasten to the side of Pius IX. The cause of civilisa- 
tion was at stake ; the queen of cities, the home of the 
arts, the source of his earliest inspirations, lay exposed 
to the onslaught of barbarians. These men were worse 
than the Huguenots of 1620, against whom De Luynes 
the Constable had drawn his sword in behalf of the 
Church. The Duke reached Eome on the eve of 
Mentana ; and on the day of that battle (unaware that 
it was so near at hand) he talked over excavations with 
the Secretary of the Archaeological Institute. Next 
day, he was on the battle-field, tending the wounded, 
to one of whom he gave his own cloak, as the weather 
was severe. He thus caught a cold, which was little 
heeded at first; he set out once more to procure 
documents, which had to be drawn up before monu- 
ments in honour of the slain Pontifical volunteers could 
be raised. He procured what was wanted by patient 

^ The Duke's own grandson was killed at Orleans in 1870. 
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investigation, but this he did at the cost of his Kfe. 
What a life to be thrown away in such a cause ! Died 
Abner as a fool dieth I Coming back from Viterbo, 
the Duke was seized with exhaustion ; he could not 
make head against it, since the sparingness of his usual 
diet had bereft him of strength. The physicians could 
not relieve an old affection of the bladder, which now 
set in with renewed intensity. He soon abandoned all 
hope, shut himself up, forbade that his state should be 
made known to his kinsfolk, and prepared for death, 
without wishing it or fearing it. ' I am resigned to any 
thing,' he said, ' even to living on in my infirmities, if 
I can make them as Uttle troublesome as possible to 
others/ He sent some good advice to his grandson, 
who was about to be married : * I wish all happiness to 
the future pair, but I desire not that misfortunes should 
be unknown to them ; it is these that force the soul to 
face the realities of Kfe. They teach us that we are not 
set in this world to amuse ourselves childishly, and that 
when we shall have to quit our place, it must have 
been filled worthily and employed usefully.' 

The dying man kept his memory and presence of 
mind to the last, excepting a short deliiium in the night 
of December 14. His daughter-in-law had hastened to 
his side, and with her he spent the morning of the next 
day, his last on earth. About two o'clock he rallied 
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* I had so earnestly hoped to die to-day/ said he ; * if I 
must still live, what will you do with me ? ' He had 
long had a presentiment that he should die on the day 
he accomplished his sixty-fifth year. He even strove 
to send the lady to an audience of the Pope, and said, 
' Tell him that I have not earned the decoration he 
intends for me ; I would accept it, had I given my 
blood. Ask two things of him — a prayer for our dead 
relatives, and 9, blessing for those still alive.' But in 
the afternoon, a little before four, the Duke died, re- 
peating the prayers after the priest, and holding the 
hand of his daughter-in-law, who closed his eyes. 

Some words dropped by him announced to the by- 
standers that a mild confidence had succeeded to the 
wresthngs of soul that had for some years tormented 
him. ' I am going,' said he, ' to rejoin my good grand- 
mother, my dear wife, and my holy brother.' He 
affirmed once more his behef in the immortality of the 
soul. He was not content with appropriating to him- 
self the hopes set before us in the Gospel ; he received 
the sacraments of his Church of his own accord and 
without waiting for his daughter-in-law's arrival ; he 
had written to her : ' Fear not for my spiritual state. 
I have all my coolness, and I have no fever. I know 
who were my forefathers, and I know who those others 
are, near whom I wish to sleep for ever.' Br^hoUes, 
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himself a freethinker, here asks whether tne Duke 
meant to give in his full adhesion to the dogmas of 
the Church, or whether he was making a concession 
to the traditions of his house, anxious to serve as an 
example to others. Br^holles answers the question by 
declining, out of respect to the dead, to search into the 
Duke's motives. Whatever these may have been, they 
sprang from a most upright conscience. ' This philoso- 
pher,' says Br^holles, ' having been ever throughout 
life engaged in perfecting his intellectual and moral 
being, ended by yielding up to God a soul that had 
never been separated from Him, for it had been hal- 
lowed by toil and sorrow. Talent and virtue are 
divine gifts, that return after death into the bosom of 
Supreme Wisdom and Goodness.' 

In the Duke's character two points stood out — his 
lofty morality, and his love of the Beautiful ; hence, he 
loathed all that was base or ugly. He practised 
morality in all its degrees ; equity, virtue, and devo- 
tion. In his intercourse with those below him he 
was always trying to raise them higher, explaining to 
them their responsibilities, and bestowing encourage- 
ments that did not injure their independence ; but if 
he once detected them in slavishness or lying, he 
turned his back upon them in despair of any good. 
The love of the Beautiful was in him inborn ; he might 
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push his views of art a httle too far in the matter of 
refinement, but he never passed the hmits of sober good 
taste. He could never endure anything that was pre- 
tentious, false, or alloyed. In the last years of his hfe, 
while the Napoleonic Court, in its own happy way, 
was cultivating the national taste, the Duke mourned 
over the triumph of tawdry vulgarity. ' After passing 
my life,' said he, ' in worshipping the Beautiful, it is 
afflicting to see altars erected to the Ugly.' He avowed 
his behef that his countr3m[ien would turn from the 
noblest Grecian statues, to seek Byzantine models over^- 
loaded with tasteless ornament. ' Just as we love 
equality more than hberty, so we love change more 
than progress.' He must have had his favourite 
Enghsh Constitution in his eye, when thus reflecting 
upon his countrymen. 

One word as to his influence upon the world at 
large. He helped to perfect photography and to make 
it the handmaid of art. He earned the gratitude of all 
workers in metal. He threw light upon geology and 
palaeontology by his collections at Dampierre. He 
paid for the publication of a vast number of documents, 
upon which must be based the history of France, 
Germany, and Italy. He kept before his countrymen 
England as the beacon of the world in matters 
political. He placed the study of the old Mythology 
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on a sure ground, writing with the depth of a German 
as well as with the clearness of a Frenchman. As to 
coins and medals, he was the greatest ( f all authorities. 
In Oriental philology, he opened new paths, which 
must be followed up by others. He took interest in 
all the discoveries of his time, and himself solved some 
of the problems of science and art. Unlike most men 
of learning, who shut themselves up from mankind, he 
was always ready to take his share in the drudgery 
of common life, if he could thus help his fellow- 
creatures. As a student, he knew no end but truth ; 
as a rich nobleman, he rose to his high calling by his 
worthy conduct and his open-handedness. There was 
not a month in his life that was not marked by some 
useful work or some good deed. Amari hit him off 
well, saying that he was as rich as Maecenas, and far 
more learned. The Duke, shy and retiring, never 
sought popularity in his lifetime; but the memoir 
published after his death by his friend Br^hoUes will 
hand down the likeness of D'Albert de Luynes as a 
rare model of the scholar, the gentleman, and the 
patriot, all in one. 
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THE LIFE OF HUILLABD-BRtlnOLLES. 

Jean Louis Alphonse HuiLLARD-BRfiHOLLES was born 
at Paris on February 8, 1817. His father, who was 
in the employment of the Ministry of War, composed 
verses that were held in much esteem ; he died in 1834. 
The young Br^holles studied at the Institution Favard 
and at the Lyc^e Charlemagne. When but eleven years 
old, he began to carry oflf the prizes for history and 
Uterature, offered each year to the united pupils of all 
the schools and colleges of Paris and Versailles. He 
gave very early proof of his taste for history ; he also 
turned his thoughts to poetry, and became, like most 
of the clever lads of the time, a disciple of the Eomantic 
school and a follower of Victor Hugo. It was to this 
taste for poetry that he owed his elegant style, which 
may be remarked even in his most abstruse writings. 

Between the years 1836 and 1842 he aided M. 
Euelle, his old master, to bring out one sketch of 
Ancient History and another sketch of the Middle 
Ages. But it was not until 1837 that he made the 
acquaintance of the Due de Luynes, the turning-point 
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of the young scholar's life. The nobleman set Br^holles 
to work upon a translation of the Chronicle of Matthew 
Paris. This came out in nine volumes in the year 
1841, with an introduction written by the Duke, who 
thereby proved his thorough knowledge of the great 
Thirteenth Century. The portrait of Innocent III. is 
admirable; as is the sketch of the rise throughout 
Europe of the cities by which feudalism was to be 
overthrown. Breholles' translation of the good old 
English monk is a masterpiece of clearness and 
accuracy. He gives many notes deaUng with Philo- 
logy and History ; a doubt is now and then modestly 
suggested ; the mistakes of the annalist are pointed 
out ; and a first-rate Index bears witness to the young 
translator's care and conscientiousness. Seldom has an 
old English writer had such a compliment paid him by 
foreigners. The French Eeviewers were charmed with 
the new work ; they looked upon it as a reproof given 
to the wretchedly superficial studies of their day ; they 
pronounced the modesty, disinterestedness, and learning 
displayed by the Duke and the Scholar to be as great 
a miracle as any of the prodigies described by Matthew 
Paris himself M. Huillard-Br^hoUes, it was said, had 
made a beginning that gave the fairest promise of the 
services that he would probably render to History. 
Long afterwards he recalled the happy days of his 
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youth, when he had the privilege of freely talking with 
the Duke. The latter was always imparting knowledge 
based on well-chosen examples, whether he was explain- 
ing his dearly-loved scientific problems, or whether he 
was insisting on the need of studying history at its 
sources, and of writing it without garish ornaments. 
He made himself the yokefellow, not the patron, of his 
lowlier-born friend ; he always seemed to be excusing 
himself for the caprice of Fortune that permitted him to 
provide the funds for such costly researches. He 
insisted that Br^holles should enjoy all the merit of the 
work that was fairly due. Such were the Duke's scruples 
that he would hardly allow his name to be inscribed 
on the publications to which he had most contributed. 
He knew well, it is plain, first how to trace the plan 
of a work, and then how to choose the man best able 
to carry it out. Br^hoUes seemed to have all the 
thorough-going patience, accuracy, and penetration of 
the Benedictines of the last age ; he was therefore 
employed in a new undertaking. The Duke loved the 
glorious Thirteenth Century ; he could not well help 
being drawn to its most briUiant ornament, the Em- 
peror Frederick 11., by whose career old Matthew 
Paris was so dazzled. Breholles in 1844 brought out 
at the Duke's expense a most valuable work, * Ee- 
searches on the Monuments and the History of the 
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Nonnans and of the House of Suabia in Southern 
Italy.' He of course based his investigations upon the 
old ItaUan Chronicles ; and his book was embellished 
with many fine plates, which we owe to M. Baltard. 
A copy of the book may be found in the British 
Museum, and will well repay perusal ; Lucera, where 
the mighty Emperor lived in the midst of his Mussul- 
man soldiery, is brought most vividly before the 
reader's eyes. 

In 1859 Br^holles won the great Gobert prize, 
which is given to the best work bearing on the history 
of France. But we now come to the book upon which 
the fame both of the Duke and of the Scholar will 
mainly rest. This was nothing less than a vast com- 
pilation of all the letters, charters, and documents 
connected with the Emperor Frederick 11. known 
in his own age as the * Wonder of the World.' ^ 
This task occupied seventeen years of Br^hoUes' ' life. 
Like a young knight going forth on his quest, he was 
sent to Italy in 1844, to Germany in 1845, and 
twice to England. He was long busied in searching 
archives and Ubraries, public and private. He had to 
arrange his thousands of documents in order of time, 
to annotate and discuss them, to compare them with 
chronicles of the ^ge, and to write an introductory 

* * Historia Diplomatica Friderici Secundi.* 
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volume which is a model of clear thought and sound 
criticism. The Duke, who overlooked the whole of 
the work from the beginning, found that his highest 
expectations were outdone. His friend published in 
1856 two Italian chronicles of the Thirteenth Century, 
hitherto unknown ; the one being the work of a 
Guelph, the other of a Ghibelline.^ 

I have before me the delighted criticisms of French- 
men, Italians, and Germans upon the ' Historia Diplo- 
matica Friderici Secundi ; ' but I choose rather to give 
the estimate formed of it by an English scholar, who is 
the last man in the world to deal nuldly with any his- 
torical sKpslop, however brilliant it may be. In his 
Historical Essays, First Series, page 283, Mr. Freeman 
draws a masterly picture of the great Emperor 
Frederick ; and thus goes on : ' Few Princes have 
ever had such a monument raised to them as has been 
raised to the memory of the last Swabian Emperor by 
the munificence of the Duke of Luynes and the learn- 
ing and industry of M. Huillard-Br^hoUes. Here, in a 
series of noble quartos, are all the docmnents of a reign 
most fertile in documents, ushered in by a volume 
which, except in not assuming a strictly narrative 
form, is essentially a complete history of Frederick's 
reign. M. HuiUard-Br^hoUes seems literally to have 

^ * ChronicoD Placentinum et Chronicon de rebus in Italic gestis.' 
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let nothing escape him. . He discusses at length every- 
thing which in any way concerns his hero, from the 
examination of schemes which look very like the 
institution of a new religion down to the minutest 
particulars of form in the wording, dating, and spelhng 
of the Emperor's official acts. We never saw a book 
which is more thoroughly exhaustive of the subject 
with which it deals. It is not a history, merely because 
the form of an Introduction or Preface seems to have 
laid M. BrehoUes under the necessity of giving us, 
instead of a single regular narrative, a series of distinct 
narrative discussions of each of the almost countless 
aspects in which the reign of Frederick can be looked 
at.' The essay ends by pointing out the collection of 
M= BrehoUes as one of the most wonderful treasure- 
houses of original materials with which any scholar 
has ever enriched historical learning. 

A vast quantity of the pieces enshrined in this 
treasure-house had never before been printed. Some 
of these are referred to as coming from * Codex Medio- 
montanus ;' in other words, from Sir Thomas Phillipps' 
collection of manuscripts at Middlehill in Worcester- 
shire. Few who have been welcomed to that hos- 
pitable homestead will ever forget the apartments 
(bedrooms and all) crammed with cases ftiU of books, 
the tables laden with musty charters, the printing-press 
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always at work on fresh catalogues of literary trea- 
sures.^ The worthy owner, most different from certain 
rich curmudgeons that might be named, delighted in 
throwing open his ever- waxing stores to all scholars, 
native and foreign alike ; some of these latter, as he 
once told me, would quarter themselves upon him 
without any introduction at all. Breholles was 
speedily made at home in the Middlehill mansion ; 
among the other guests at that particular time hap- 
pened to be a pair of lovers, who seemed not to be 
quite in keeping with the mass of charters, registers, 
and manuscripts heaped upon the tables and chairs 
around them. Breholles remarked, to his host's 
delight, that the young couple were fostering hopes for 
the Future amidst the ruins of the Past. 

My studies having taken much the same turn as 
those of Breholles, I was charmed to light upon his 
earhest quartos at the British Museum ; this was in 
1859. Next year I set out for Paris, furnished with 
an introduction to him by Sir Thomas Phillipps. I 
found my new friend at his post in the Archives of 
France ; I see by my old journal that my first im- 

' When I was there in 1860, the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., 
were so blocked up with books that Sir Thomas and his lady lived in a 
small housekeeper's room in the back regions. ' You must be thinking 
that you are come to an Italian pothouse,' said he to me; not long after 
my arrival. 

F 2 
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pressions of him were, ' a young-looking man to have 
done so much.' That evening I called upon him in 
his own home near the Luxembourg ; I made him a 
present of the * Monumenta Franciscana/ pubHshed not 
long before by the Master of the Eolls. He fastened 
most eagerly upon the lifeUke description (perhaps by 
an eye-witness) of the deposition by Pope Gregory IX. 
of Brother Elias, the headstrong General Minister of 
the Franciscans. He asked if I could throw any light 
upon Henry, an apostate who is coupled with Elias in 
one of Pope Gregory's letters in 1239. I thus had 
the rare dehght of placing new Thirteenth Century 
documents before the man who probably in know- 
ledge of that age surpassed all Europe. In return for 
my present, he gave me his ' Chronicon Placentinum.' 

r 

He also lent me a German history of his great hero by 
Schirrmacher. Br^holles was at this time working 
away at 1245 and the Council of Lyons ; we were 
interrupted for a moment by the entrance of his little 
daughter, about five years old, to wish good night ; 
* Bon soir, mon petit lapin,' said he. He showed me 
all his books, avowing that he made no mystery of his 
sources of information. I saw him often during my 
short stay at Paris ; he was not so engrossed by the 
Thirteenth Century as to forget the Nineteenth ; great 
was our joy at Garibaldi's Sicilian Crusade, and at 
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the storm of Palermo, Frederick's old capital. Br6- 
hoUes was not equally pleased with General Lamori- 
ci^re's strange vagaries in entering the Papal service ; I 
remember that a song used to be bawled in the streets 
every night with the punning burden, ' Que fais tu 
Ik, Maurice, hier?' The Due de Luynes would not 
have sympathised with our views on Italy. 

Br^hoUes was admitted in ] 856 (the right man in 
the right place) as Archivist in the National Archives 
of France. In 1862 he became Underchief of the 
Administrative Section ; in 1866 he was made Chief of 
the Legislative and Judicial Section ; and in 1868 he 
was placed at the head of the Secretariat. For fifteen 
years he worked away with unflagging zeal. He easily 
slid into his groove, and afterwards did good service 
by his orderly and methodical habits. His skill in old 
manuscripts, his exactness and conscientiousness, his 
insight into the bearing of historical facts, made him 
an invaluable colleague at the Archives. He did not 
hoard up his knowledge, but was always bestowing 
short treatises upon the pubhc. He had, in 1844, with 
the aid of a friend, compiled a history of Ireland. In 
1864 he brought out the * Life and Correspondence of 
Peter de Vinea,' the Emperor Frederick's Chancellor, a 
man whose sad fate is known to all students of Dante. 
Upon this work Mr. Freeman has found much to say. 
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In the year 1862 there was a general rush to see the 
Great Exhibition in London. Br^hoUes and his wife 
paid me a visit at Wimbledon towaixis the end of July. 
The efforts of some of our party to talk French were 
more remarkable for zeal than for success ; our guests 
with national poUteness kept their countenances sur- 
prisingly well, until the blunders (sometimes most 
atrocious) had been found out by those who made them ; 
there would then follow roars of laughter, in wliich all 
might join with safe conscience. Br^hoUes saw the 
usual London sights ; he was much struck with two of 
them that were new since his last visit to England — the 
Crystal Palace and the Eeading-Eoom at the British 
Museum. We had one day at Windsor and Eton ; he 
was charmed with the College, contrasting it with the 
dreary Lyc^e of his boyhood in the heart of a town. 
We went to service at the Chapel ; he there enlarged 
his experience, for he afterwards expressed to me his 
astonishment at finding the Anglican prayers were 
nothing but a translation from the Latin Mass Book ; he 
was especially struck by our professing to believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church. I stood by him and found 
the places for him in the huge Prayer Book. The last 
sight we saw together was CaBsar's Camp at Wimbledon, 
a spot now (in 1875) doomed to be spoiled by bricks 
and mortar. He was strong in his knowledge of the 
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Gallo-Eoman antiquities of his own land. I can well 
remember his bitterness against the Ultramontane 
cut-throats, who were at that time murdering, torturing, 
and ravishing in Southern Italy ; he was pleased when 
I contrasted their doings with the conduct of our own 
knightly Cavaliers and Jacobites. 

In 1863 we saw him for one moment in passing 
through Paris ; he looked ill and jaded from overwork. 
He was most eager to take us out to a village some 
miles off, where his wife was staying, declaring that she 
would beat him if he did not bring us home with him. 
He laughingly excused his eagerness in repeating his 
invitation again and again, on the score of 'furia 
Francesa.' On October 22, in that year, he sent me 
the following letter ; in this he touches first upon a 
criticism he had written on one of my works, and then 
upon Earl Eussell's refusal to join in the Congress which 
had been proposed by the French Emperor : — 

' Je puis enfin mettre k la poste le num^ro de la 
Eevue Britannique qui renferme Tarticle oil je rends 
compte de votre ouvrage. J e vous demande pardon de 
tous ces retards dont beaucoup ont ete ind^pendants de 
ma volont^. J'ai cherch^ dans ce travail k concilier 
rind^pendance de la critique avec mon estime pour le 
livre et mon amitie pour Tauteur. 

* Pourquoi faut-il que des malentendus d^plorables 
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viennent troubler la bonne harmonie qui devrait tou- 
jours exister entre nos deux pays ? Vous avez vu par 
les discussions de TAdresse h, notre Senat que 
rirritation g^n^rale contre le proc^d^ discourtois du 
gouvemement Anglais avait gagn6 jusqu'aux hautes 
regions du pouvoir. En refusant de s'associer au 
Congres de la paix, Lord John Eussell assume sur lui 
une grande responsabilit^. Son refus a ete d'autant 
plus sensible k toute la nation Frangaise sans distinc- 
tion de partis, que la proposition de I'Empereur etait 
fait de tres bonne foi. Nous avons besoin de la paix tout 
autant que les autres peuples ; nous la desirous vive- 
ment, mais nous ne craignons pas la guerre. Vouloir 
nous y pousser en nous t^moignant injustement de la 
haine et dum^pris, c'estde la folic ou de la rage. 

' Mais laissons ce triste sujet, et revenons h, nos bonnes 
relations privies, qui, je Tespere, ne seront pas alt^r^es 
par ces querelles politiques. Les honn^tes gens de tous 
les pays, les hommes de bonne volont^, doivent partout 
rester unis pom* pr^venir, autant qu*il est en eux, 
les affreux malheurs d' une lutte arm^e entre les nations 
les plus civilis^es du globe.' 

Tantcene animis tei*restribus tree I How far does 
this sham Congress seem to be removed from us, 
who have since heard of Sadowa and Sedan! The 
next letter I have of Br^hoUes belongs to about the 
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date of the first named battle ; it was written in July, 
1866 :— 

' Je vous remercie d'avoir pense k m'envoyer le No. 
de la " Saturday Eeview " oil se trouve I'article de Mr. 
Freeman sur mon " Petrus de Vinea." II y avait peut- 
6tre encore quelque chose de plus k dire, mais en somme 
I'article est instructif pour le public et bienveillant 
pour I'auteur. 

' Si vous aviez sous la main quelque bon livre 
Anglais qui contint les armoiries de vos anciennes 
families, je vous serais tr^s oblig^ de vouloir bien me 
procurer les armoiries de Sir Geoifrey Selding, gentil- 
homme Anglais qui vivaiten 1437 et avait ^pous6 Angio- 
letta degli Alberti de Florence. M. d' Albert Due de 
Luynes, qui s'occupe de dresser la g^nealogie de sa 
famille, n'a pu retrouver ces armes, et moi-m^me je les 
ai vainement cherch^es dans nos bibliotheques de 
Paris. . . . Peut-6tre seriez-vous en mesure de me 
fournir ce renseignement. 

* Voici done enfin la paix k pen pres assur^e ; et 
j'espere, quoiqu'on en dise, qu'il y aura autant de 
moderation de le part du m^diateur que de la part 
des belUg^rants. C'est une grande erreur de croire que 
la nation Fran9aise veut la guerre pour s'agrandir. Les 
voeux de tous les gens raisonnables sont port^s vers 
les arts de la paix.' 
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I did my best to find out the arms of the Duke's 
kinswoman ; but in vain, although Mr. Planch^ kindly 
gave his help. In May, 1867, we once more visited 
Paris ; and I have some notes of a dinner at Br^hoUes'. 
One of the guests had written a book on the Benedic- 
tines of France and Italy ; we all joined in the hope 
that Monte Cassino might escape the doom of its 
brethren. We had the treat of hearing read a letter 
from Montalembert, who was at that time very ill. 

The Marquis de Laborde had planned the appear- 
ance of an ' Inventory of the Eiches contained in the 
National Archives.' Br^holles took an active part in 
preparing this work, which begins with a Charter 
of Clotaire II., bearing date 625, and which comes 
down to our own times. There are many fac-similes 
of the signatures of Kings and great men, and of letters 
adorned with miniatures. The share of the work that 
fell to BrehoUes was the interval between the years 
1328 and 1492. He also set about another work, the 
* State of Titles of the Ducal House of Bourbon ; ' he 
was cut off before he had published more than the 
first volume, which came out in 1867. In the 'next 
year he published the life of his friend the Due de 
Luynes, a work which has supplied the facts for the 
earlier part of my book. 

All this time BrehoUes was pouring forth a 
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number of small pamphlets upon his favourite subjects 
Between 1846 and 1868 he brought out no fewer than 
fortv-four small works. He sometimes described his 
visits to Italian Convents ; then gave a dissertation on 
the use of cotton paper ; then treated of some great 
movement in his favourite Century ; then drew up an 
article for the ' Kevue des Deux Mondes,' or the ' Eevue 
Contemporaine ; ' then described some old painting or 
medal; then puzzled out a Latin inscription; then 
defended himself against certain insinuations of the 
great Pertz from the other side of the Khine ; then 
drew attention to the excavations of his friend the 
Duke. Never was there a man less inchned to keep 
his knowledge to himself ; he was always bestowing 
upon the public a few chips from his workshop. . His 
colleagues remarked of him that he was not one of 
those brilliant geniuses that can write in an equally 
charming style on any topic ; his thoughtful studies 
were concentrated upon one object, and are therefore 
destined to a longer life than will be allotted to daz- 
zling clap-trap speculations. His four main character- 
istics were soundness of conclusion, clearness of style, 
exactness in editing, and patience in toiUng. 

He had been for some time a Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of France, and also of the Com- 
mittee of Historical Works, which is under the eye of 
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the Minister of Public Instruction, and which adjudges 
yearly prizes to essays on history sent in from the 
Provinces. This Committee also publishes manuscript 
works that bear on History. 

In January, 1869, he was chosen Member of the 
Institute (Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
He paid his footing there with a noble sketch of Italian 
politics from the Peace of Constance down to the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century. This enlivened many 
of the sittings of the Academy during 1870. He often 
filled the thankless office of Secretary and of Reporter 
to Commissions. 

But this useful life was now drawing to an end. In 
the peaceftil days of June, 1870, I had sent him 
an invitation to visit us once more. There seemed at 
that time not a cloud in the sky. But his answer, 
written on July 16, bears witness to a changed state of 
things. By that time, priest-ridden ladies and swagger- 
ing soldiers had been able to goad silly France into a 
war against the hated Lutherans : — 

' J'ai attendu quelques jours avant de r^pondre k 
votre aimable et cordiale invitation, afin de voir la 
tournure que prendraient les ^v^nements politiques. 
Nous aurions eu le plus grand plaisir, ma femme, ma 
fiUe, et moi, k aller passer avec vous et Madame Ohphant 
une quinzaine de jours dans votre habitation k Wim- 
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bledon. Mais voilk la guerre, la terrible guerre de- 
chaln^e, avec toutes les perplexit^s et les angoisses 
qu'elle fait naltre. Comme fonctionnaire public je 
ne pourrais sans inconvenient m'absenter et quitter ma 
poste dans un pareil moment pour me rendre k 
r^tranger, mSme dans un pays ami, et tout bien con- 
sider^, je dois remettre k des temps meilleurs Tagr^able 
visite que je me promettais. 

* Ma femme n'a pu retenir ses larmes en apprenant 
les nouvelles d'hier soir, et je ne suis pas ^loign^ de 
croire que le chagrin d'etre obligee de renoncer au 
voyage d'Angleterre ait ^t^ pour quelque chose dans 
son Amotion.' 

His next letter to me was written on September 6, 
a day or two after the proclamation of the French Ee- 
public : — 

' Les ^v^nements qui m'ont emp^ch^ d'aller vous 
voir en Angleterre au mois d'AoAt se sont pr^cipit^s 
avec une rapidity d^sastreuse, et ne justifient que 
trop les perplexit^s et les angoisses que j'ai ressenties 
des le d^but de cette effroyable guerre. Cela vous ex- 
plique assez pourquoi j'ai ^t^ si longtemps k vous 
accuser reception du nouvel ouvrage que vous avez 
bien voulu m'envoyer. J'avais commence k le lire 
et il m'int^ressait beaucoup, mais Teffort d'esprit 
qu'exige de ma part la lecture d'un livre 6crit dans une 
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langue ^trangere a fini par me devenir impossible, et 
j'ai du rinterrompre au milieu des preoccupations 
terribles qui m'assi^gent sans rel&che. Votre distique 
de d^icace est pariaitement tourn^. 

* Je vous remercie bien des paroles de sympathie 
que vous m'adressez pour la France. Non, malgr^ les 
fautes de son gouvernement, mon cher et malheureux 
pays n'avait pas m^rit^ le sort cruel qui I'attend ; car 
malgr^ le soul^vement patriotique qui a d^cid^ k Paris 
la proclamation soudaine de la E^publique, je doute 
qu'en presence d'arm^es savantes, innombrables, et 
victorieuses, Paris puisse tenir bien longtemps s'il est 
r^duit k ses gardes mobiles et nationales encore inex- 
p^riment^es dans les choses de la guerre. Alors 
qu'arrivera-t-il ? Dieu seul le sait, et je n'ose le pr(5voir. 
La grande majorit(5 du peuple Fran9ais n'avait aucune 
animosity contre le peuple Allemand, et je ne m'ex- 
plique pas au temps ou nous vivons ce dechalnement 
furieux d'une nation contre une autre. 

' J ai envoy^ ma belle-mere et ma fille au-delk de la 
Loire, pour les mettre autant que possible k I'abri des 
scenes aflfreuses qu'un si^ge pent toujours entralner. 
Je demeure k mon poste d'archiviste pour sauvegarder 
de mon mieux le pr^cieux documents qui me sont 
confies, et ma femme est d^cid^e k rester aupres de moi.' 

Now began the siege of Paris by the Germans, and 
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I could hear nothing more of Br^holles for the next 
five months. He employed himself in writing one dis- 
quisition on a letter of St. Eemy to Clovis, and another 
on the state of Italy in the Middle Ages. These he 
read before the Academy. When the siege was over 
I hastened to write to him ; I have unluckily mislaid 
his answer, which came on February 27, 1871. He 
mentioned in his letter the badness of the bread which 
he had been forced to eat. I am able to give one 
more letter, written by him to Amari on March 1, and 
printed in an article in the ' Nuova Antologia ' May, 
1871 :— 

* J'ai re9u hier seulement votre lettre du 23 Fevrier, 
et je m'empresse d'y r^pondre, quoique j'aie le coeur 
bien triste de I'entr^e des Prussiens. Cette occupation, 
m^me renferm^e dans des limites assez restreintes, n'est 
pas pour un Parisien moins douloureuse, et c'est peut- 
6tre plus que la famine et le bombardement. Sans 
doute, par notre impr^voyance, notre pr^somption, et 
nos fautes, nous avons bien m^rit^ d'etre battus ; mais 
rien n'excuse, et n'excusera aux yeux de la posterity, 
les vols, les pillages, les grossieres insultes dont un 
vainqueur sans g^n^rosit^ a accabl^ mon malheureux 
pays. Ma femme a support^ vaillamment avec moi les 
rigueurs du si(5ge. Un obus ^tant tomb^ le Janvier 6 
dans notre maison de la Kue Madame, nous avons 
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dii chercher un refuge aiix Archives, et nous n'avons 
pas ^prouv^ d'autres d^g^ts. Dans les dernieres se- 
maines, I'affreux melange de son, de paille, et d'avoine 
qu'on nous donnait pour du pain, n'^tait pas sans faire 
souflfrir nos estomacs d^labr(5s ; mais qu'est-ce que cela 
en comparaison du manque de nouvelles ? Depuis le 
4 Septembre, notre fille ^tait en Touraine, puis k 
Bordeaux avec sa grand-mere. Aussitdt apres Tarmis- 
tice, nous sommes partis, ma femme et moi, et nous 
avons retrouv^ notre enfant grandie et bien portante, 
ce qui a ^t^ pour nous une grande consolation, et nous 
a un moment distraits des maux de la patrie.' 

These evils were followed by still greater mishaps ; 
Paris fell into the hands of the Commune, and Huil- 
lard-Br^holles died on March 23, aged 54, as this 
second war was breaking out. Three days later his 
widow wrote to me that she had come back to Paris, 
' pour assister k la maladie et k la mort de mon pauvre 
et cher mari, que vous avez su apprecier et aimer, 
comme il m^ritait de TStre. Frappe subitement d'une 
sorte de congestion c^rebrale, il a bientdt perdu la con- 
naissance, puis la parole. II est mort dans nos bras 
Jeudi dernie ; ses derniers moments ont ^t6 comme 
un sommeil pr^curseur du repos ^ternel ou il est main- 
tenant. Paris est en proie k Tinsurrection toute la se- 
maine derniere, pendant que mon pauvre mari se 
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mourait, nous entendions le canon dans la ville ; les 
Allemands sont encore k nos portes.' 

The same kindly hand has supplied a few notices of 
the opinions of the deceased scholar : * My husband 
belonged to that sober party of the French nation 
which desired moderate Eepublican institutions, while 
loathing the crimes of the Eevolution. He wished to 
spread all over France schools of primary instruction. 
While himself a freethinker, he respected all beliefs 
and worships; he wished to separate Church and 
State. He had a burning love for France, but he had 
a kindly feeling for other nations. The declaration of 
war in 1870 was to him a deadly blow; he never 
dreamt of conquering fresh provinces, and he knew 
that the Imperial Government could never succeed in 
so dangerous and needless a war. He foresaw clearly 
the mishaps both abroad and at home that were sure to 
follow. He was much taken up with social questions, 
both in France and in Europe. In private life, a 
nobler and gentler soul was never found ; he was 
alike distinguished for his fulfilment of his public 
duties and for his practice of the sternest morality. 
He had a most upright spirit and a most honest heart, 
and these qualities he carried into his liistorical re- 
searches.' 

Many a voice was heard to mourn for the deceased 
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Br^holles. M. Delisle, the President of the Institute 
of France, pronounced a discourse at the funeral, on 
March 25. * We have received a terrible blow ; 
our colleague had at our last sitting promised us a 
paper ; but at that very moment he was falling a 
prey to disease. We lately thought that he had a long 
career before him ; but at least he has left enough 
behind him to keep his name alive. His life, from end 
to end, was marked by wisdom, faithfulness, modesty, 
and devotion. But this man, so retired and toilsome, 
given up to his family, to friendship, and to knowledge, 
is taken from us.' M. Maury, the Director-General of 
the National Archives, also paid his tribute at the 
grave. *Many of our brethren hfl,d not heard of 
Br^hoUes' illness before they heard of his death. It 
was at the Archives alone that his full value could be 
known. Often have I had recourse to his superior 
knowledge and experience. He suffered along with 
us in the Prussian siege; but Providence is sparing 
him the sight of the new disgrace of France. Had he 
hved a few days longer, his noble soul would have 
been tortured by fresh sorrows.' 

Italy, as well as France, mourned over the dead. 
The learned Amari writes of him : ' He was always a 
friend of our country, and of freedom civil and re- 
hgious. This is proved by all his writings, and also 
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by his description of his old friend's departure for that 
wretched Crusade of the Nineteenth Century. Br^holles 
never applauded the conquerors of Mentana. He 
never concealed his opinions, yet he was promoted in 
the last years of the Imperial Government ; as if to 
show that even in our age a modest and upright soul 
pan make its way.' 

I have thought it good to give England some 
knowledge of a scholar who was in certain branches of 
learning simply without a rival, and of whose friend- 
ship I shall be proud all the days of my life. 



d^ 
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THE LIFE OF FBA 8ALIMBENE. 

1221^1290. 

Few nations can rival Italy in the surpassing interest 
of her annals. Her great capital has not ceased to 
influence mankind for two thousand years; and in 
the Middle Ages its power was twofold ; all Western 
Christendom bowed before the Eoman Empire and the 
Eoman Church. But one and the same firmament 
could not hold these two great lights ; the Pope and 
Emperor were grappling together in a deadly struggle 
for nearly two hundred years after 1076, though their 
warfare was sometimes broken by a truce. 

These times are best pourtrayed in Dean Milman's 
' Latin Christianity.' The greatest of all the Popes 
was Innocent III., who not only raised the power of 
Eome to its highest point, but secured its continuance 
by founding the two Orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, the Preachers and the Minorites. The most 
brilliant of all the Emperors was Frederick IE., 
whose last twelve years were one ceaseless war with 
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the Papacy, a war continued by his son Manfred. 
The cities of Northern Italy were the great prize, for 
the possession of which Pope and Emperor were con- 
tending. 

In the work now given to the public we are 
enabled to view the factions that were ever rending 
these cities, whether Guelph or Ghibelline had the 
upper hand. We may also behold the two new Orders 
of the Church, not as they appeared to Wycliffe or 
Luther, but as they were when thriving and growing 
apace, rooted in the respect of the faithftd. 

Our Parmesan Friar, living in the hottest of the 
fight, was brought in contact with many of the great 
men of the Thirteenth Century, and their characters he 
has set before us most fairly. He does not spare the 
Popes whenever he finds a blot in them, though he 
manfully worked and prayed for their success. On the 
other hand, he cannot withhold a certain measure of 
praise from the Emperor Frederick, who was to most 
of the clergy of the day nothing but Antichrist. Few 
periods of history can match our Friar's lifetime. As 
a boy, he heard of the second recovery of Jerusalem 
by the Crusaders ; as an old man, he shuddered at the 
news of the Sicilian Vespers. In his youth, he saw the 
triumph of the Ghibellines under Frederick; in his 
old age, he saw the triumph of the Guelphs under Charles 
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of Anjou. Truly the changes witnessed by him were 
enough to puzzle a believer in the prophecies of Abbot 
Joachim, the Oalabrian seer, whose reputation, as we 
shall see, was so great throughout the Thirteenth 
Century. 

I have ventured to alter the Friar's mode of 
narrative, which is by no means continuous. He will 
often turn out of the main road down some long lane, 
and thence into a pathway still further off; and these 
digressions are unceasing. I have set down each year's 
adventures, gathered from different parts of his writings. 
Of all his contemporaries, none but Matthew Paris and 
Joinville surpass him in interest. Wishing to keep 
him in the foreground, I have passed over the charac- 
ters of Popes and Monarchs, wherein he abounds. His 
writings were published at Parma in 1855, in the work 
entitled * Monumenta Historica ad Provincias Parmen- 
sem et Placentinam Pertinentia,' to be found in the 
British Museum. He abounds in Scriptural quo- 
tations, and his style is rather loose and rambling. 
In translating I have tried to be as terse as I could. I 
shall now leave him to speak for himself 



I write these memoirs in the year 1284, and I aim 
not so much at brilliancy as at simplicity and truth. 
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I, Brother Salimbene de Adam, was bom at 
Parma in October, 1221 ; and the Lord Bahan of 
Sidon, a great French Baron, who was coming from 
beyond the sea (that is, from Palestine,) acted as my 
godfather in the Baptistery of Parma, which was near 
my house. This I have heard from a Franciscan of 
Acre, who was traveUing with the aforesaid Lord. 
In 1222 there was a fearfiil earthquake in Lombardy 
and Tuscany. My mother used to say that I was then 
in my cradle ; she let me he there, but caught up my 
two little sisters and ran to her father's house. She was 
afraid that the Baptistery hard by would fall upon her. 
I used to tell her that she ought to have looked after a 
boy before girls. But she would say that they were 
easier to carry, being older. 

My father was Guido de Adam, a man handsome 
and bold, who went on the Crusade in the days of 
Earl Baldwin of Flanders, before my birth. I have 
heard from him that his war-horse, which he took to 
Palestine, was thought better than that of any other 
soldier in his company.. He told me that he laid the 
foundation stones of the Baptistery, which was built on 
the site of the houses of my kinsmen, who were 
banished to Bologna. My family of old were called 
the Grenones, as I have found in old papers ; after- 
wards they were called 'de Adam.' My eldest 
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brother wedded a noble lady, one of the Baratti, who 

boast that they are akin to the Countess Matilda, and 

can turn out forty knights in war-time. I, Brother 

Salimbene, was the third son ; and some used to call 

me Balian of Sidon, from my godfather ; in my own 

family I was known as Omnebono. My father's fourth 

son was a bastard, a great warrior on the Emperor's 

side ; for this he did penance by a pilgrimage to 

Compostella. I had three fair sisters, who made noble 

matches. One of them entered the Order of St. Clare, 

peace to her soul ! My father's mother, Ermengarde 

by name, was a hundred years old at her death. She 

often bade me shun bad company and be a good man. 

My own mother was called Donna Imelda, much given 

to fasting and alms. She was never seen angry, or to 

strike a handmaid. Every year, from love to God, she 

kept in her house a poor woman from the mountains 

all through the winter ; to this guest she gave food 

and lodging, though she had maids of her own. I 

afterwards got leave from the Pope for her to enter 

the Order of St. Clare. I, Salimbene, and my brother 

Guido de Adam destroyed our family by becoming 

friars, that we might build it in heaven. Christ 

grant this to us! Amen. I have thus described 

my family very shortly at the request of my niece 

Agnes, a sister of St. Clare, that she may pray for 
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them. Many noble houses have I seen cut off in 
D^y day. 

In 1229 we had a bloody fight with the Bolognese, 
and bore off a great number of their mangonels, which 
I have seen standing in the Piazza near the Baptistery 
and Cathedral. In this year the walls of Eeggio were 
begun. In 1230 the relics of St. Francis were trans- 
lated at Assisi. He was the only man in this world 
upon whom Christ impressed five wounds after His 
likeness. His companion. Brother Leo, who was 
present when he was washed for burial, told me that 
the Saint in death seemed as a man crucified, who had 
been taken down from the cross. 

In 1233 we had a Bishop at Parma, a friend of my 
father, to whom he often sent gifts ; he would talk to 
him out of the window of his palace, as I have often 
seen. This year was the Hallelujah time ; every 
village sent forth its procession and banner ; men and 
women, boys and girls, all came singing hymns to hear 
sermons morning, noon, and evening. They carried 
boughs and lighted candles, seeming to be drunk with 
divine love. All was peace and no rancour, as I saw 
with my own eyes. Brother Benedict came to Parma 
like another John the Baptist. He had an Armenian 
hood, and a long black beard. He blew loudly a 
little brazen trumpet. He wore black sackcloth, with 
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a long red cross before and behind. I have often sat 

on the wall of the Bishop's palace and seen him preach ; 

crowds of boys would make the responses after him, 

and cry Hallelujah ! He would end with a hymn to the 

Virgin. The Parmesans at this time made a friar their 

Podesta, who put an end to all feuds. I have seen him 

preach in the Piazza from some wooden steps, which 

had been made for him. Crowds entered the Orders 

of St. Francis and St. Dominic, but there were buffoons 

who used to try to find blots in the elect. I do not 

write many things I know, since they are not edifying. 

In 1234 the vineyards were damaged by the snow 

and frost, wild beasts died, and wolves used to enter 

the town by night ; many of them were taken by day 

and hung up in the Piazzas. In April, 1235, the Po 

was frozen so that man and horse could cross it. That 

year the Emperor Frederick sent into Lombardy an 

elephant and many dromedaries, camels, leopards, 

gerfalcons, and hawks. I saw them as they came 

through Parma to Cremona. In 1236 the Emperor 

began the war in Italy ; he led the forces of Parma and 

other cities against Mantua. In 1237 he was aided by 

the horse and foot of Parma. He had many Saracens 

in his army, and also his elephant ; it bore a wooden 

castle with five flags, and many Saracens, just as we 

read in the Book of the Maccabees. The Bolognese at 
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this time attacked our allies of Modena. I saw a 
native of the latter town ride through our streets, 
weeping and crying, ' Gentlemen of Parma, go and help 
the Modenese ! ' I began to love him for being so true 
to his townsmen. I could have wept as I heard him 
cry, ' Help the Modenese, your friends and brethren ! ' 
I remembered that Parma was at the time stripped 
of all her men ; none were left but boys and girls, old 
men and women. Our soldiers had all followed the 
Emperor in his campaign against the Milanese, whom 
he routed with great slaughter at Cortenuova. In 
1238 the Parmesans aided him at the siege of Brescia ; 
he had also Saracens, Germans, Apulians, and count- 
less other nations, but he could not take that city. 

On February 4, 1238, I entered the Franciscan 
Order, in which I have Uved many years as priest and 
preacher, and have seen and learnt much, and have 
dwelt in many provinces. I was received by Brother 
Elias, the General Minister of the Order, who was on 
his way to the Emperor at Cremona. The Podesta of 
Parma, and certain knights, came to see him in the 
Convent as he was sitting before the fire ; yet Elias 
neither rose up to his visitors nor stirred, as I saw with 
my own eyes. And this was thought the greatest clown- 
ishness. A neighbouring abbot had sent in a good 
store of poultry to Elias. I was received into the Order 
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that evening, and the brethren treated me to a first- 
rate supper. Afterwards they gave me cabbage for my 
food, which I used to loathe when I was in the world, 
yet I had now to eat it all my life. 

I was sent to Fano, in Komagna. I had been 
taught grammar from my very cradle. I now heard 
Brother Umile of Milan explain Isaiah and Matthew ; 
I never from that time have ceased to study or to 
attend the schools. The Jews said to Christ, ' Forty 
and six years was this Temple in building ; ' I may say 
the same of my studies. I am writing on St. Gilbert's 
day, 1284, and it is six-and-forty years since I entered 
the Order of St. Francis. My father never forgave me 
for leaving the world, because he had no son to 
succeed him in his inheritance. He complained to 
the Emperor, who was at Parma later in the year, that 
the Minorites had robbed him of his son. He went 
to Elias, the General, who was then at Assisi, with 
letters from the Emperor. These I was afterwards 
allowed to see. They began — ' To mitigate the sighs 
of our faithful Guido de Adam,' &c. The Emperor 
asked that I should be restored to my father. EUas 
therefore wrote to the Convent at Fano, where I was, 
ordering my restoration, unless I should refuse to 
follow my sire. Many knights came with him to the 
Convent, to see the end of the business. My father 
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handed the General's letter to the brethren in their 
Chapter. The Guardian answered, ' Signor Guido, we 
pity you, and will obey the letter. But here is your 
son ; he is of age, let him speak for himself. If he 
will not go with you, we cannot force him.' 

I refused to go, saying, ' No man that putteth his 
hand to the plough, and looketh back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.' My sire said, ' You care not for 
your father and mother, who are pained on your 
account.' ' I care not indeed,' said I ; ' because the 
Lord says, " He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me." Of you He says, more- 
over, " He that loveth son or daughter more than Me is 
not worthy of Me." You ought then, father, to care 
for Him who hung on the tree to give us eternal life. 
He it is who says, " I am come to set a man against 
his father. A man's foes are they of his own 
house." ' 

The brethren were astonished and delighted. My 
father told them, * You have bewitched my son ; I will 
again complain of you to the Emperor, and to the 
General Minister. But let me speak with my son 
apart, and you will see that he will go with me forth- 
with.' The brethren allowed this, having some con- 
fidence in me ; still they stood behind the wall listen- 
ing to us ; they feared not only for my soul, but also 
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that my desertion would prevent others from entering 
the Order. 

My father began : * Dear son, don't believe these 
filthy fellows who have deceived you, but come witi 
me.' I answered with a text from the Proverbs. He 
went on : ' What am I to say to your mother, who is 
always mourning for you ? ' I replied, ' You will say 
to her from me, " My son says thus : ' My father and 
my mother have forsaken me ; the Lord hath taken 
me up. It is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
from his youth."" My father dashed himself on the 
ground before all the brethren and knights, and cried, 
' Cursed son, I give you to a thousand devils, and also 
your brother who has deceived you. My curse be on 
you for ever ! ' So he left us, and we gave thanks to 
God, saying, ' They shall curse, and Thou shalt bless.' 
The knights were much edified, and the brethren were 
delighted with me, boy as I was. Next night the 
Virgin rewarded me with a vision ; I seemed to be 
lying before the altar ; she was sitting thereon, and 
stretched out her Babe to me, saying, ' Come boldly 
and kiss my Son, whom thou didst yesterday confess 
before men.' The Babe opened its arms ; the mother 
gave Him up to me, and said, 'Go, son, lest the 
brethren, coming to matins, find you here with us.' 
Never in this Ufe have I had such dehght. About this 
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time I dreamt that a certain Parmesan had killed a 
monk, and I told my dream to my brother. An old 
neighbour of ours soon passed through Fano on his 
way to ApuUa; and we asked about the supposed 
murderer. My dream proved to have been true. The 
friars at l&rst hid my brother and me in a lawyer's 
mansion, near the sea ; our host, Martin di Fano, used 
to discuss the Scriptures with us. 

Brother EUas now sent me his thanks for my stout 
adherence to my vows, and oflFered to despatch me to 
any place I might choose. Two Tuscan brethren 
persuaded me to choose their province. I had to 
leave Fano because my father had bribed pirates of 
Ancona to carry me oflF, if I should be walking on 
the sea-shore. I Uved for a whole Lent in the con- 
vent at lesi, the town where the Emperor Frederick 
was born. When I was passing through Citta di 
Castello, I found in a hermitage an old friar, a noble- 
man, full of days and good works, who had four sons 
living in the secular world. This was the last Brother, 
as he told me, that blessed Francis had received into 
the Order. Hearing that I was called Omnebono, he 
was shocked, and said, ' My son, no one is good but 
God. Let your name henceforth be Brother Salimbene, 
because you have mounted well in entering a good 
Order.' I was delighted, seeing that my new name 
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was given me by so holy a man ; but I should have 
liked better the name of Dionysius, St. Paul's disciple, 
as I was bom on his day. 

I was at Lucca two years. Here Brother Vita 
taught me singing — a man whom the Pope and Car- 
dinals loved to hear. Whenever he was asked to sing 
he would never say that he had a cold ; Horace's lines 
could never be applied to him : — 

' Omnibus hoc vitium est cantoribus/ &c. 

He composed many hymn tunes ; his voice was better 
suited to a room than to the choir of a church. There 
was an eclipse of the sun, as I saw with my own 
eyes, at Lucca ; it was at three o'clock on June 3, 
1239 ; the stars appeared ; men and women went 
about mad with fright ; many came to confession and 
did penance for their sins ; the Podesta of Lucca took 
a cross and went in procession through the streets with 
the clergy and friars ; he preached on Christ's passion, 
and made peace between old enemies. This year the 
Emperor was exconununicated by the Pope. 

I was afterwards at Sienna for two years ; I had 
here for my Guardian, and also for my master in sing- 
ing, Brother Arrigo di Pisa, who was courteous to all 
men, to friars and laymen alike — a virtue which few 
friars practise. He excelled in preaching, writing, and 
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illuminating ; he was the composer of the finest tunes. 
He could fill a whole choir with his voice, which was 
beyond measure charming. He composed many 
hymns when he was lying sick and could not write ; 
he called me to him, and I wrote down fi:om his dicta- 
tion that hymn which begins — 

' HomO; quam sit pura 
Mihi de te cura,' &c. 

He used to love me more than his own brother, as 
he said. He was afterwards Minister in Greece, and 
wanted me to go thither with him, promising me a Bible 
and other books. He died at Corinth. All this time 
(1241-1243) the Cardinals could not agree as to the 
Pope to be chosen, and the Emperor blocked up all 
the roads, lest any one likely to become Pope should 
pass. I myself was often taken up, and I learnt at 
that time to write letters in various ciphers. I lived 
for one winter in the convent at Sienna with Brother 
Bernard de Quintavalle ; he was my intimate friend, 
the first man whom St. Francis received into his Order. 
He used to tell me and the other youngsters of many 
mighty works done by the Saint. 

I went in 1243 to Pisa, and there I learnt Abbot 
Joachim's doctrine from an abbot, who had all 
Joachim's books. He kept them at Pisa, fearing that 
the Emperor Frederick might destroy his Monastery, 
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which was on the road to Lucca. He thought that in 
Frederick all the mysteries were being fulfilled. When 
I was at Pisa each friar received every year two new 
tunics. I asked one of them why he would take only 
one tunic, and that an old one. ' Brother Salimbene,' 
he answered, * I shall scarcely be able to account to 
God for having even that one.' I lived at Pisa from 
1243 to 1247. A lay brother, a native of the town, 
once topk me out to beg for bread. This man long 
afterwards threw himself into a well, was pulled out, 
and a few days later disappeared, and the brethren 
suspected that the Devil had borne him oflf ; let him 
look to it. He and I were begging with our baskets 
in Pisa, and entered a court. We found a delightful 
green and shady vine spreading over the whole wall. 
There were several leopards and other beasts from 
beyond sea, at which we gazed for a long time. 
There were handsome girls and boys charmingly 
dressed, with violins and harps in their hands, who 
ceased not to sing and play all the time we were there. 
They said nothing to us, nor we aught to them ; we 
hardly knew how to withdraw. I know not how we 
came in for so deUghtful a scene; neither before 
nor after did we ever see anything like it.^ 

^ This charming mansion could have belonged to none but the 
Emperor Frederick; who was much at Pisa about this time. 
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When we went out, a man, unknown to me, who 
said he was a Parmesan, met me, and began to abuse 
me thus : ' Go, wretch ! many hirelings in your father's 
house have plenty of bread and meat, while you go 
begging your bread from the poor. You ought to be 
riding a war-horse through Parma, and to be delighting 
the ladies and buffoons in a tournament. Your father 
and mother are in despair.' I answered, ^Away, 
wretch ! thou savourest not of God, but of carnal men ; 
thou art poor, and blind, and naked.' That night I 
had a vision. I seemed to be begging from door to 
door as friars do, and I avoided the quarter where the 
Parmesan merchants go, for fear lest they should 
bring me messages from my father, who was never 
reconciled to me up to his death. I saw Christ and 
His parents begging bread, which they put in their 
baskets ; and He afterwards spoke to me. After this 
vision I cared as little for my father's messages as for 
the fifth wheel of the waggon. Once I got a message : 
' Your mqther wants to see you for one day only.' I 
answered the bearer in anger : ' Depart from me, 
wretch ! for I will not hear you further.' 

In 1247 I was in the convent at Cremona, when 
Frederick was marching on Lyons to seize the Pope who 
had deposed him ; so it was thought. Parma rose 
against him in June, and the rebels killed Arrigo Testa 

h2 
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of Arezzo, the Podesta, a friend to me and all 
Minorites. I well knew what went on. King Enzio, 
the Emperor's son, hearing the news, came home with 
the Cremonese by night from the siege of Quinzano ; 
there was no singing on the march, but sad silence, 
as when an army is routed. A Council was held at 
Cremona, lasting from daybreak to the afternoon. 
They then took a hasty meal, and set out with the 
Carroccio of the city ; not a man able to bear arms 
was left behind. If they had marched at once against 
Parma, they must have taken it, for it was not as 
yet fortified. But, thanks to the Lord, King Enzio 
encamped hard by, and awaited his father the 
Emperor, who came back from Turin in great wrath, 
and brought soldiers of almost every nation under 
heaven. The women of Parma, rich and noble, offered 
to the Virgin a silver model of the town, which I saw ; 
there were in it the Cathedral, Baptistery, Bishop's 
Palace, and other buildings, all of silver. The Mother 
asked of her Son the town's deliverance; the Son 
listened to His Mother, whom He could refuse nothing. 
The Emperor sent for five knights of the Anconitan 
March, his hostages at Cremona, since he held their 
loyalty in suspicion. The messenger found them as 
they were washing their hands before supper ; he bade 
them ride to his master, and took them to the gallows 
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in the field outside Cremona ; there they were hung. 
Next day the Minorites buried them, and could 
barely drive away the wolves, which were trying to eat 
them on the gallows. All this I saw, being then at 
Cremona. Eobbers abounded, more cruel than fiends ; 
they would carry men ofi* and torture them till ransom 
was paid. The land became a wilderness. Birds and 
beasts multiplied beyond all bounds. The farms were 
all burnt ; so the starving wolves would enter cities at 
night, and devour men sleeping in the porticoes. They 
would burrow under walls and seize children in the 
cradles. No one could believe the horrors of that 
time (1247), unless he had seen them as I saw them. 

I made my way into Parma while it was being 
besieged. Gregory of Montelongo, the Pope's Legate, 
was there, a man skilled in war. The Parmesans kept 
murmuring that no help came to them against 
Frederick's wiles. The Legate invited me and some 
of the nobles to breakfast in the Bishop's Palace ; a 
dusty messenger came to the door with letters in 
his girdle ; these were read, and they promised speedy 
succour. The knights spread the good news all over 
Parma. Two Milanese friars afterwards told me that 
these letters had been concocted in the Legate's 
chamber the evening before. I had been hearing 
Brother Sampson of England lecture on Theology ; 
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but the Minister of the Bolognese Province now sent 
me to study in France. I left Parma in the middle of 
the siege, and passed through Fontana Lata, where 
Signor Gerardo de Canale was living. He told me 
that he, being a friend of the Emperor's, was very use- 
fill to the Parmesans. I said to him, ^ Either be with 
the Emperor or join the Parmesans, and do not halt 
between the two parties.' He would not take my 
advice. The Emperor afterwards suspected him, and 
drowned him with a millstone round his neck. 

I reached Lyons on the Feast of All Saints. Pope 
Innocent IV. instantly sent for me, and talked with me 
in his chamber ; for since I left Parma, he had had 
no news up to that day. He conferred many favours 
on me, being a courteous man ; he absolved me from 
all my sins, gave me the office of preacher, and en- 
rolled my mother in St. Clara's Order. I was at this 
time only a deacon and twenty-five years old; but 
Cardinal William Fiesco, the Pope's nephew, made me 
one day sit between him and the Patriarch of Antioch. 
The former questioned me on what the Parmesans were 
saying; all in the room were listening to me, each 
man hanging over the shoulders of those before him ; 
for on Parma the interest of the whole Church was 
staked, just as in a duel, when each side hopes for 
victory. The bystanders whispered to each other. 
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hearing my answers to the Cardinal, ' In all our lives 
we never saw such a reckless, outspoken friar.' 

I went on from Lyons to France, and at the first 
Minorite convent I met Friar John of Piano Carpo, who 
was returning from a mission to the Tartars ; these, he 
said, are properly called ' Tattars.' He showed us a 
wooden cup, a present for the Pope, with a beautiful 
Queen's face at the bottom of it ; the effect of nature, 
not art. The great Lord of the Tattars had given him 
letters for the Pope, on hearing that the Papacy was 
the greatest power in the West. I often heard Brother 
John's book read, in which he described the Tattars ; I 
copied out the Khan's letter to Innocent IV. I went 
on to Brie in Champagne, and then to Troyes and 
Provins ; many Italian merchants come to the fairs in 
these cities. When I was at Provins there were two 
Italian friars there ; one a Parmesan, much attached to 
the Emperor ; he had been a Guardian at Capua, and 
was a great Joachite ; the other was Girardino of San 
Donino, who wrote the book on Joachim long after- 
wards condemned as heretical, and who died in prison 
because he would not retract. These two friars were 
hated in France, for declaring that matters would go ill 
with King Louis if he should sail for the East. They 
showed me that it was so written in Joachim's com- 
mentary on Jeremiah ; they said, ' The King of France 
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shall be taken, the French shall be beaten, the pesti- 
lence shall carry off many ; ' and this came true. 

I was at Paris for eight days, and saw many things 
that pleased me. Then I dwelt in the convent at Sens, 
where the French brethren were glad to keep me, 
since I was a peaceable and active youth, and since I 
praised their behaviour. When I was lying sick in 
the Infirmary there, early in 1248, the brethren rushed 
in, crying, ' Good news ! The Parmesans have utterly 
routed the Emperor Frederick ; here is a copy of their 
letter to the Pope.' They asked me what was the 
meaning of the chariot of Cremona which had been 
taken. I said that the Lombards called this 'the 
Carroccio,' and the loss of it in war was as great a 
disgrace as the loss of the Oriflamme would be to 
France. They were much astonished on hearing this. 

Brother John of Piano Oarpo came to this convent 
at Sens while I was there, and the friars read his book 
on the Tattars, while he explained anything hard to be 
miderstood. I often took my meals with him in the 
different abbeys. When I was at Cluny the monks 
there said to me, ' Oh that the Pope would always 
send such Legates as Brother John ! Other Legates 
rob the churches and carry off all they can ; he would 
take nothing but a patch of cloth to mend the garment 
of his companion.' 
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I now went to Auxerre ; and when there I often 
went into the house of Master William, who composed 
the Summa ; he was a good logician, but bad preacher. 
A year before this time a friar had told me that 
Auxerre produced more wine than four Lombard 
cities ; I would not believe it then, but I now found it 
was true ; the wine is sent to Paris by the river. I 
went round the bishopric three times ; once with a 
friar who was preaching the Crusade ; another time 
with a second friar. We spent Easter with a Countess, 
who treated us to twelve dishes at table. We saw the 
monastery of Pontigny , where St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was received in his exile. The French drink too much 
wine ; they go to mass with eyes inflamed with drink, 
and ask the priest to drop into their eyes the water ^ 
in which he has rinsed his hands. I have often heard a ; 
Parmesan friar at Provins say to such a request, ' Away, ^ 
plague take you ! put water in your wine, not in your \ 
eyes.' 

About Pentecost, in 1248, 1 went to the convent at 
Sens, where a provincial chapter of the Order was to 
be held. John of Parma, the General Minister of the 
Order, who was present, was angry at some of the 
rules not having been observed ; he would let none 
but himself confer the office of preacher. We all went 
out to meet King Louis of France on his way to the 
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Crusade. I followed the Archbishop of Eouen, who 
was hurrying about the street in ftdl pontificals. I 
was astonished, for I knew that bevies of ladies would 
have come to meet the King had he been passing 
through Pisa or Bologna, but at Sens there seemed to be 
no women but maid-servants. Then I remembered that 
in France none but the middle class live in the towns ; 
the knights and ladies live on their estates. King 
Louis was graceful, spare, and tall, with a face like that 
of an angel. He came to the Franciscan Convent, not 
I like a king but like a pilgrim, with his staff and wallet 
of relics ; not on horseback, but on foot, followed by 
his three brothers ; he was more like a monk than a 
knight. He prayed before the altar, and I was close to 
him as he went out. The Treasurer made him a 
present of a live pike in a wooden vessel. The King 
ordered that none but knights and friars should enter 
the chapterhouse. When we were assembled there he 
asked our prayers for himself, for his mother, and for 
his army, and he fell on his knees. The French friars 
near me were weeping. Cardinal Otho, who was with 
the King, made us a short address ; and then John of 
Parma spoke, telling us that our father and benefactor 
was craving, not our gold, but our prayers, on his way 
to the Holy Land ; it was right that we should requite 
his benefits to our Order. ' I am resolved,' said John, 
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' to impose on each priest four masses for the King's 
behoof; if that be not enough, let him ask more/ 
The King thanked the General Minister, and made 
him confirm this privilege with his seal. They took 
their meal with us in the refectory. We had plenty of 
wine and the whitest bread, and cherries, crabs, eel 
pasties, rice, tarts, and junkets. By the General's 
leave I followed the King next day. He often turned 
out of his road to beg for the prayers of hermits. I 
went one day to Urgeliac, where the Magdalen's body 
is supposed to be. The King came early next morning, 
and bowed himself in the dust, as I saw with my own 
eyes, while his brothers were looking about for seats, 
as the church was not paved. He invited us to make 
a ring about him, and asked for our prayers. He went 
out, but was told that his brother Charles was earnestly 
praying within ; the King would not mount his horse 
till his brother was ready : I saw them both, and was 
much edified. 

They proceeded on their way to Palestine. I went 
down the Ehone from Lyons to Aries, and then to 
Marseilles and Hy^res, that I might see Brother Hugh 
de Bareol, one of the greatest clerks in the world, who 
had a most eloquent tongue, and a voice like a trumpet.^ 

^ This must have been the friar who^ according to Joinville^ preached 
to St Louis at Hy^res on his return from the Crusade. 
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He was a Proven9al5 of moderate height and rather 
swarthy ; you might think him another Paul or Elisha . 
I had heard him preach at Lucca, and the clerks there 
said many years afterwards that they had never 
listened to such a preacher. T had also heard him at 
Tarascon, whither men and women came from Avignon 
and Aries to Usten to him. He hved at Hy^res, and 
many notaries, judges, and physicians came to his 
chamber on feast-days to hear him explain the books 
of Abbot Joachim, for he was a very great Joachite. 
Two Dominicans also came ; one was Brother Peter of 
ApuUa, the Eeader at Naples, who avowed that he cared 
as much for Joachim's doctrine as for the fifth wheel of 
the waggon. Brother Hugh asked him, ' Have you 
ever read Joachim ? ' Brother Peter answered, ' Aye, 
and that thoroughly.' 

Hugh. I think you have read him as a woman 
reads her Psalter ; when she is at the end she remem- 
bers not what she has read at the beginning. Now, 
what are your doubts as to Joachim ? 

Peter. I wish you to prove jfrom Isaiah, as Joachim 
teaches, that the Emperor Frederick's life must end in 
seventy years ; and that he cannot be killed, except by 
God. 

Htigh. Willingly. As to his life, that it must end 
as Isaiah says, when speaking of the burden of 
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Tyre/ pray remark that Joachim, commenting on that 
passage, understands the Eoman Empire by the land of 
the Chaldees ; Frederick himself by Asshur ; Sicily by 
Tyre ; the whole of Frederick's life by the days of the 
one king ; the term of life, which Merlin foretold, by 
the seventy years. From a passage in the thirty-first 
of Isaiah you learn that Frederick is to be slain by 
God alone. The whole of that last passage has already 
been fulfilled, especially at Parma, when he was routed ; 
moreover his princes have often wished to slay him, 
but have not been able.^ You must believe the 
Scriptures ; there is in them not only a literal historical 
meaning, but also an allegorical, anagogical, tropological, 
moral, and mystical meaning. 

Peter. All very fine ; but I want you to explain 
more clearly about Isaiah's seventy years and his days 
of one king. 

Hugh. Merlin, the Englishman, has foretold the 
truth about Frederick I., Henry VI., and Frederick EC. 
hitherto. Let us confine ourselves to four passages of 
Merhn, speaking of the present Emperor. First, he 
shall fall in thirty -two years ; which may be taken of 
his reign since his Imperial coronation. Secondly, 
he shall live in his prosperity for seventy-two years ; 

* Isa. xziii. 16, ' Tyre shall be forgotten seventy years, according to 
the days of one king.' 

^ The passage referred to must be the last two verses of Isa. xzxi. 
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the truth of this will be seen by those who may 
survive so long. Thirdly, for fifty years and two 
he shall be treated well; this time must be reckoned 
from the marriage of his parents up to the eighteenth 
year of his possessing the Empire. Fourthly, in 
the eighteenth year from the time of his anointing 
he shall hold the monarchy in the eyes of the en- 
vious. This refers to his excommunication by Pope 
Gregory IX. Now contradict me out of Scripture if 
you C£ln. 

Peter. It is wrong to quote Merlin, an unbeliever. 

Hugh. You he, and I can prove it. Does the 
Church reject the prophecies of Balaam, or Ehhu, or 
Caiaphas, or the Sibyl, or Merhn, or Joachim, or 
Methodius ? Good things must not be scorned, even 
though they come from a bad teacher. 

Hugh at last drove Peter to silence. The latter 
was called away, when Hugh said, ' These good men 
are always boasting of their learning, and that the 
Minorites are idiots ; but, blessed be God, they will 
not be able to say now that they have been with 
idiots.' That evening, after supper, Peter sat on the 
ground at Hugh's feet, and could not be persuaded to 
sit on a bench. Peter's companion asked me, 'For 
God's sake, Brother Salimbene, tell me who that fiiar 
is.' I answered, * He holds no office, but is one of the 
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greatest clerks in the world ; he chooses not to dwell 
in large convents from his humiUty.' 

On the next feast-day, after Hugh had ended his 
discourse, two men of Hy^res begged him to receive 
them into the Order. ' Go into the woods,' said Hugh, 
* and learn to eat roots.' They put on particoloured 
mantles, and began to beg their bread through Hy^res. 
They were successftd, because we and the Dominicans 
had taught all men to beg. I knew one of the two 
men; he founded the Order of the Saccati. Every 
man, when he puts on a hood, v^dshes to found a 
begging Order. Brother Hugh's enemies used to 
reproach him with having created this new Order, All 
who wish to found anything new, borrow either cord, 
or dress, or slippers from St. Francis. But we have 
now a privilege from the Pope, to prevent our dress 
bSng" copiedT 'Gregory X. suppressed these Saccati 
long afterwards, fearing that the Christian people 
would be weary of such crowds of beggars. 

Brother Hugh gave me what he had of Joachim's 
exposition of the four Gospels, and I went from Hyeres 
to Aix, and there I and my companion copied it out for 
John of Parma, who was a great Joachite. At Aix 
died the Count of Provence, the father of the French 
and English Queens. He wished to be buried in the 
Franciscan church; but the brethren at that time 
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allowed no burials in their churches, to avoid the 
jealousy of the seculars. They would not on this 
account bury St. Elizabeth in their church. 

In September, 1248, Brother Hugh and I were 
ordered to meet Brother John of Parma at Tarascon.^,,.--\ 
We were twelve friars there, besides the General. We 
all went to visit the body of St. Martha, and the 
Canons gave us her arm to kiss. King Clovis richly 
endowed her Church, after she had cured him of a 
disease. I was most intimate with the General 
Minister, being his fellow-townsman. I once showed 
him the bed prepared for him. *My son, the Pope 
might sleep there,' said he, and took my bed. I re- 
monstrated ; but he said, ' Son, sleep thou in that 
Papal bed.' And this I had to do. Next day we 
went to the Franciscan Convent at Beaucaire, across the 
Ehone. There was an English brother there, from 
whom I heard the commentary on Genesis written by 
Adam de Marisco. We then sailed down to Aries. 
Here a Parmesan brother, Gioannino de Olli, asked the 
General, ' Father, give me and Salimbene a crown.' 
' How can I do that ? ' said the General, smiling. ' By 
giving us the right to preach.' I told Gioannino, 
* Away with your crown ; I obtained the right of 

^ John of Parma waa one of the most famous Generals of the 
Franciscan Order. 
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preaching from Pope Innocent IV. at Lyons, and am I 
to get it now from Brother Gioannino of San Lazaro ? ' 
This was the General's nickname. He was a short 
man, with a face like an angel, kind and patient ; I 
have often seen him draw tears from his hearers when 
-^jreaching. ^He had taught at Paris, at Bologna, and at 
Naples. At Eome his brethren used to make him 
dispute before the Cardinals, who thought him a great 
philosopher. He was the first General Minister that 
went round visiting the provinces. He it was that 
sent Cardinal Buonaventura to Paris, and afterwards 
appointed him his successor as General. 

When the bell used to be rung for working in the 
garden, Brother John of Parma, tGough General of the 
Order, would work with the rest, as I have often seen. 
And I used to say, * Father, you do what the Lord taught 
in the twenty-second chapter of St. Luke.'^ And he 
would answer, ' Thus we must fulfil all righteousness — 
that is, perfect humility.' Many good things have I 
known of John of Parma ; he is still ahve in 1284. 
He on this occasion ordered Gioannino and me to be 
examined for the preacher's office. ' Not by Brother 
Hugh, for he, as your friend, will spare you.' I was 
admitted ; my companion was not found competent. 

^ We are there told that Christ sent His disciples to prepare His 
meal. 
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Brother John called for him and me, and said, 
' My sons, I will send you to any place you may choose, 
except Paris ; take a night to consider.' Next day I 
declared that I would leave the choice in the General's 
hands. He said, ' You shall go to Genoa, and I will 
write to the Minister there that you, brother Salimbene, 
are to be raised to priest's orders.' 

f remained with Brother Hugh at Hyeres up to All 
Saints' day, and we spoke all day of Abbot Joachim. 
Gioannino, my companion, was a rash youth, who fell 
sick from want of taking care of himself. I told him, 
' I shall leave you here as the country is not healthy, 
and I for my part wish to live and see whether what 
Brother Hugh preaches will come true.' Brother 
Ponzio came to us on his way to Nice ; next day we 
went to the ship, a mile from the Convent. Gioannino 
was very angry with me for taking him away from 
Hyeres, but he would have died there had he been left. 
He was afterwards sent by Pope Nicholas HI. to act 
as priest to the Christian captives in Egypt ; he saw a 
unicorn there, and brought home some manna, and 
told us how each captive was allowed only three small 
loaves a day. He was a good and useful man ; may his 
soul rest in peace ! 

We came in one day from Hyeres to Nice, and 
there we found Brother Simon of Montesarchio, whom 
we carried on with us ; we sailed a day and a night, 
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and at dawn we entered Genoa. Brother Simon and I 
related many stories to each other on board ; he had 
been sent from Lyons by the Pope to rouse Apuha and 
Sicily against the Emperor Frederick. He brought 
over many men to the Church, but he was afterwards 
taken and put to death by eighteen kinds of torture ; 
nothing but praise to God could be wrung from him. 
May he intercede for us ! Amen. 

The Guardian of the Genoese Convent gave to me 
and Gioannino each two new tunics. Brother William 
of Piedmont was assigned to teach me how to sing mass. 
There was at Genoa a certain Bishop from Corsica, 
whom King Enzio had driven out ; he had to write for 
his livelihood. He gave me priest's orders in the 
Church of San Onorato. The Archbishop of Genoa was 
a httle old man, very stingy, and not a sound Catholic. 
He held a meeting of the friars and clergy at his 
palace, and I was there. He first preached himself, and 
then would allow none to preach but Brother Stephen 
from England, whom he highly praised ; then he com- 
mended the Bishop from Corsica, and asked the 
assembled clergy to deal kindly with the exile. Some 
said that it was the Archbishop himself who ought to 
have provided for the poor prelate. This year a huge 
mountain fell near Chambery by night, and over- 
whelmed the valley; the ruins lay for a league in 

I 2 
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length and a league and a half in breadth ; seven 
parishes were buried, and 4,000 men were killed. I 
went through that country in the next year, and long 
afterwards I questioned the Minister of Biu'gundy on 
the subject, and I have truthfully set down what I had 
from his mouth. 

In 1249 I was sent on the business of the Genoese 
province to the General Minister. I went to Hyeres 
from Genoa in four days. Brother Hugh was rejoiced 
to see me, and gave me a grand meal, what with sea 
fish and other dishes. It was near Lent, and all the 
brethren wondered at his kindness to me, for it was 
not his custom to sit at table with any one at that 
season. He talked much of Abbot Joachim and future 
events, and I learned that six of the brethren had died 
since I was at Hyeres. I found the General Minister 

I at Avignon ; we went on to Vienne, where we met a 
Minorite friar called Brother Salimbene, like me ; he 
had come on an embassy from Vataces the Greek, and 

' could speak both Greek and Latin. We all went on to 
Lyons, where Pope Innocent kissed the General, and 
chid him for coming on foot. Brother Eufino, the 
Minister of Bologna, who was at Lyons, said to me, * I 
sent you to study in France, and you went to Genoa.' 
I answered, ' Spare me, father ; I did not think you 
would take it ill.' ' I will forgive you,' said he, * if 
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you will give me a written promise to go back to the 
province of Bologna.' The General knew nothing of 
this. I went down to Vienne, fifteen miles from Lyons, 
and then to Grenoble and through Savoy. I entered a 
church there, which was fiill of boys' shirts. At 
Embrun the Guardian of our house said to me, 
' Brother, I entreat you to go and breakfast with the 
Archbishop, who wishes always to have two Minorites 
at his table.' I said, * I must decline ; he would 
detain us so long by asking of the news from the court 
at Lyons.' We travelled on to Susa, Alessandria, 
Tortona, and Genoa ; the last day's journey was very 
long. The brethren at Genoa rejoiced to see me, since 
I brought good news ; they enquired after the General's 
movements. Brother Einaldo, an old Franciscan, 
whom the Pope had forced to take the Bishopric of 
Eieti, preached and celebrated mass in his mitre at our 
Convent in Genoa. I was then a priest, and served 
him at the mass ; he gave the brethren a very good 
meal of sea fish, and ate with us in our Eefectory. 
Next day Brother Stephen of England preached before 
him, and said, 'A lighted candle is brilliant; but 
when the extinguisher is put on, it is quenched and 
gives forth an ill savour. So it is with a friar ; in the 
Order of St. Francis he gives a brilliant light, but I 
saw yesterday that our Bishop allowed his brethren to 
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kneel before him when dishes were brought to him ; 
therefore the parable of the candle fits him.' The 
Bishop groaned, knelt down, and asked leave to speak. 
He excused himself and spoke well. ' Brother 
Salimbene,' said he, ' hved with me for two years at the 
Siennese Convent, and he knows my past life. I told 
the friars not to kneel to me ; I could not strike them 
with a stick for doing so ; I pray you hold me excused/ 
We went on with him to a Convent of White Monks ; 
one of them had given up the Bishopric of Turin. 
This monk, on hearing the story of Brother Einaldo, 
sighed, and said to him, ' I wonder at you for leaving 
the most noble Order of St. Francis, where you were in 
a state of perfection. I was once a bishop hke you, 
but I chose to save my soul when I saw that I could 
not correct the follies of my clergy.' Brother Einaldo 
made no answer ; but I spoke for him, and quoted a 
saying of Pope Innocent III. My friend resigned his 
bishopric two years later, and died a Franciscan. He 
was a most eloquent preacher ; I could hardly have 
beheved that Tuscany could produce such a man, had 
I not seen him ; he it was who had me made sub- 
deacon. 

On Whit Sunday, 1249, the Podesta of Genoa 
came to mass at our Convent ; he stopped a friar who 
wished to ring the bell in his honour, saying, ' Hear 
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iirst my glorious news ; the Bolognese have taken 
King Enzio prisoner, and a great many of his soldiers.' 
That same year I and a companion left Genoa and 
went to Bobbio ; we saw there one of the water-pots of 
the miracle of Cana. Whether it be a true relic God 
knows, to Whom all things are known. We saw here 
many relics of St. Columban. We then came to 
Parma, our native town. John of Parma, the General 
Minister, found us here, and said, smiling, ' You 
run about a good deal, my lads ; now in France, 
now in Burgundy, now in Provence, now at Genoa, 
now at Parma ; I should not run about so much 
myself, if I could stay quiet like you.' He was satis- 
fied with our excuse, however, for he used to love 
us. At Parma I held in my hands the Crown of the 
Empire, which was kept in the Sacristy of the Cathedral. 
It had been taken the year before, when Frederick 
was driven from Parma ; I knew the little man who 
took it, nicknamed Cortopasso ; it was all of gold and 
precious stones, with many images carved on it ; it was 
as big as a pot, and would have covered all the wearer's 
head and face, but for some internal contrivance. We 
went to Bologna ; the General rebuked Brother Eufino 
for withdrawing us from Genoa, and bade him place us 
where we could study and not run about so much. 
Eufino kept my companion at Bologna, to correct his 
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Bible ; tie sent me tx) Ferrara, where I lived for seven 
years. 

In 1250 the Parmesans were overthrown by the 
Cremonese, losing 3,000 'men. The captives were 
bound in the gravel-pit near the Taro, as one of them 
told me : the whole population seemed to have been 
captured. The Cremonese tortured them shamefully, 
drawing their teeth and ramming toads into their 
mouths. The exiles from Parma were more cruel to 
their countrymen than the Cremonese were. This 
year, when St. Louis was taken by the Saracens, I 
compiled a chronicle from the time of Augustus to that 
of the Lombards. I had then to stop, because I was 
poor and had no more parchment. I afterwards com- 
piled other Chronicles in the best way, as I think, 
cutting out superfluous, contradictory, and lying state- 
ments, though I had to leave some things which are 
ingrained into the hearts of men. In one Chronicle I 
set forth the twelve sins of the Emperor Frederick. 
At the end of this year he died, though many would 
not believe it, since the Sibyl had foretold, ' He shall 
resound among the nations ; he is alive, and is not 
alive.' At his death many evils ceased. I have seen 
him, and once I loved him, for he wrote letters in my 
behalf to EUas the Franciscan General. One of the 
prophecies about Frederick was, ^ In him shall end the 
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Empire, because, although he shall have successors, 
they shall be stripped of the Imperial name and Eoman 
dignity.'^ 

In 1251 a vast crowd of shepherds assembled in 
France, and declared that they would cross the sea and 
rescue their king from the Saracens. When I heard of 
this, I said, ' Woe to the shepherds that leave their 
flock ! Can they do aught when the King of France 
and his knights have failed?' They were furious 
against the Dominicans and Franciscans for having 
preached the Crusade ; but they were soon brought to 
nothing. This year Pope Innocent IV. came to Ferrara 
on his way home from Lyons. He bade the Minorite 
friars meet him at his entry, and keep close to him, — 
which we did, all through St. Paul's Street. A friend 
of mine, a Minorite, was the Pope's confessor, and 
afterwards became Bishop of Assisi. The Pope 
preached from a window of the Bishop's palace ; the 
Cardinals stood round him, and one of them, his 
nephew William, after the sermon, made the confession 
in a loud voice. There was a vast crowd. The Pope 
took for his text, ' Happy is the people whose God is 
the Lord ; the people whom He hath chosen for His in- 
heritance.' After sermon, the Pope said, ' The Lord 

^ After Frederick 11., no Emperor was master at once of the king- 
doms of Germany^ Italy, and Burgundy. 
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hath guarded me when I was leaving Italy, and when I 
dwelt at Lyons, and when I was returning hither. 
Blessed be He for ever.' He added, ' This is my city ; 
I beseech you to live in peace, since the Lord Emperor 
of yore, that enemy of ours, who used to persecute the 
Church, is dead, as we have been most credibly in- 
formed.' I was close to the Pope, so that I might 
have touched him, because he liked to have Minorites 
around him. Another friar nudged me and said, 
'Mark that the Emperor is dead, though you would 
never believe it ; so put away your Joachim and study 
wisdom, my son.' I trembled, and could scarcely 
believe the news ; for I was a Joachite, and thought 
that Frederick was to do much more harm than he 
had already done. The Cardinals sent us many hogs 
which had been given them, and these we shared with 
our Sisters of the Order of St. Clara. The Pope's 
steward told us, ' To-morrow the Pope leaves for 
Bologna ; send to me, and I will give you the bread 
and wine which we no longer want.' 

At the end of 1253 we at Ferrara heard that Pope 
Linocent IV. had died at Naples, and that Alexander 
rV. was the new Pope. He had been the Cardinal 
Protector of the Franciscan Order, and he enrolled St. 
Clara among the Saints. I knew Azzo, the Marquess 
of Este, who was Lord of Ferrara by leave of the 
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Papal see, a good man, humble, and fond of peace. 
Once I read to him Abbot Joachim's exposition of the 
bm'dens of Isaiah. We two and another Minorite friar 
were alone under a fig tree. His wife was Donna 
Mabiha, who was devoted to me ; she always confessed 
with us, and repeated- our office. They are buried 
together in our convent at Ferrara. She was a fair 
lady, kind and courteous, always ready to give alms. 
She had in her palace a laboratory in a secret place, as 
I have seen with my own eyes, where she made rose- 
water for the sick ; she was on that account little loved 
by the apothecaries ; but she did not care. After her 
husband's death she had a house built near our con- 
vent. I never saw any lady who so reminded me of 
the Countess Matilda, as described in Chronicles. My 
three fevourite heroines are the Empress Helena, Galla 
Placidia, and the Countess Matilda. 

In 1256 Philip de Fontana, Archbishop of Eavenna, 
the Pope's Legate, came to Ferrara ; he assembled all 
the citizens, great and small, and the Paduan exiles. . I 
and a Jewish friend were close to him as he stood 
in the cathedral porch. He said, in a loud voice, that 
the Pope had sent him to raise a Crusading army 
against EcceUn da Eomano, and promised an indulgence 
and remission of all sins to the warriors. ' Let none 
say that it is impossible to fight against a fiendish man. 
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whom even the devils fear : God will fight for us. I 
tell you, as I honour God and St. Antony of Padua, I 
hope to conquer that limb of the devil, even if I have 
none in my host but those whom Eccelin has made 
widows and orphans ; for the cry of his wickedness has 
ascended up to heaven.' The hearers rejoiced, and 
the Legate led an army against Padua, where Eccehn 
had left five hundred brave knights. There were 
three sets of walls, and water within and without. 
Eccelin no more thought to lose Padua than God 
thinks He shall fall from heaven. A Paduan friend of 
mine, Clarello, a lay Minorite brother, made himself 
standard-bearer of our host. He seized upon a 
peasant's mare, and rode about with a pole instead of a 
lance, shouting, ' On, soldiers of Christ, of the blessed 
Peter, of blessed Antony ; at them ! at them I let God 
arise ! ' The army was so inspirited by this that they 
were ready to follow him anywhere. There was 
another lay Minorite brother in the army, who had 
been, when in the world, Eccehn's master-engineer for 
warlike machines. This man was ordered by the 
Legate to strip off his Franciscan df ess and make the 
machine called a Cat. This he did ; the fore part of 
it carried fire ; the hind part was fiill of armed men. 
Padua was quickly taken, in St. Antony's octave. It 
was most mercifully treated. 
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In 1256 I was at Eeggio, where I was given 
power to name the man who should make peace 
between that town and Bologna. I named Martin 
di Fano, the lawyer, who had kept me hid in his house 
from the Anconitan pirates. The Emperor's palace at 
Reggio, given by him to the Bishop, was by the 
latter sold to the Minorites, and it became their convent 
in May this year. When Cardinal Octavian was 
Legate at Bologna, I often ate with him, and he always 
placed me at the head of his table, with another friar 
between me and him. He had a daughter who was a 
nun, and who asked me to accept of her devotion ; 
but I reftised. She said, ' At least let us pray for each 
other's salvation.' Upon this I quoted the blessed 
Arsenius to her. 

In 1258 I was at Modena, where I met Fra 
Girardino di Borgo San Donino, who compiled an 
heretical book on Abbot Joachim. We wished to 
dispute on this ; so I took him behind the dormitory, 
where we sat under a vine. I asked, ' When and 
where shall Antichrist be born ? ' 

* He is now grown up, and soon will work the 
mystery of iniquity.' 

' Do you know him ? ' 

'I have never seen him, but I know him well 
through the Scripture.' 
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' What Scripture is that ? I know the Bible well.' 
' Bring me a Bible, and I will show you.' 
I brought him one, and he expounded the whole of 
the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah, as referring to the 
King of Castile. ' Without doubt,' he said, ' that 
monarch is the accursed Antichrist foretold by all the 
Doctors.' I answered, ' I hope to God that you will 
find yourself mistaken.' At this moment the other 
friars came to us very sorrowful, and brought the news 
that the Archbishop of Eavenna had been taken by 
Eccehn da Eomano. ' See,' said my friend, ' that the 
mysteries are now beginning.' He then went on to 
ask me if I knew a Veronese, living at Parma, who had 
the spirit of prophecy, and he begged me to procure 
for him the man's books ; in writing these the author 
used to spend whole days in a monastery near. 

Some time afterwards I went to that monastery of 
Fontana Viva, and found an old friend there, Albert 
Cremonella, who had been received by Brother Ehas 
into the Order on the same day that I was. He said 
on beholding me that he seemed to see an angel of the 
Lord. I asked him to get me all the works of the 
Veronese prophet. ' The man is dead,' said he, ' and I 
have scraped out all his writings from the parchment, 
and I will tell you why. There was a brother who 
was welj. skilled in the art of scraping parchment, and 
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he wished to bequeath his craft to some disciple. I 
was the only one in the monastery who chose to learn ; 
and I scraped out all the books of the Veronese after 
his death ; we had great scandal from his prophecies.' 

I thought, ' Jeremiah's roll was burnt, but he who 
burnt it did not go unpunished.' Afterwards, a poor 
man arose in Parma who had the spirit of prophecy ; 
he was a cobbler, without learning. I gathered much 
from him as to future events. He is called Asdente, 
from his huge teeth, and he dwells near the head of the 
bridge.^ 

In 1259 I was going from Modena to Bologna, 
when I met three Archpriests, friends of mine, return- 
ing from a Council. They said that this had been 
held to tax the prebends of the Church for a crusade 
against the Tartars ; but that the seculars had taken 
the opportunity to lay four charges against the 
Dominicans and Franciscans. The first was that the 
friars say nothing of tithes in their sermons. I 
answered, ' That is not our business, but yours, since 
you enjoy the tithes. We have greater themes than 
tithes. Many of the prebends bestow their riches on 
their kinsmen and harlots. I go begging for a whole 
year without getting a loaf from the house of such.' 
SThe second charge,' said they, ' was, that you bury 

^ Dante places Asdente in hell, in ^ Inferno/ canto xx. 
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our parishioners, and carry off our fees.' ' This 

privilege,' said I, ' has been allowed by the Popes, that 

each man may be buried where he chooses.' The 

third charge was, 'That you friars withdraw our 

penitents from us to confess to you.' ' As to this, the 

Popes have given us leave to do it, on account of the 

crimes of the parish priests. I remember Friar Umile 

of Milan went about the Alpine country preaching and 

shriving. A woman came to him with a knife in her 

hand. After absolving her, he asked the reason of this. 

She said, " I should have killed myself if you had 

invited me to sin, as other priests have done." ' As to 

the fourth charge, that we took on us the duty of 

preaching, I answered, 'The Lord hath brought in 

better men than the seculars, because the clerks of 

our time lead bad lives, and have no knowledge, yet 

they grudge us our living. Many in our Orders are 

so learned, that they might become Bishops and 

Cardinals if they were seculars. We have no cellars 

or granaries, but we do the work of the clergy for 

them. They complained to Pope Innocent IV. that all 

the people went to our masses ; they got letters from 

him, forbidding us to celebrate masses in public on 

holidays until the third hour ; but Pope Alexander IV. 

instantly recalled those letters ; and the Vice-Chancellor, 

who instigated them, died at Assisi.* 
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When i had made my speech to the Archpriests, 
th y said, * We have never heard such things ; blessed 
are they that have listened.' They were always my 
friends, and I have often eaten and preached in their 
parishes. 

In 1259 I was at San Donino, where I composed 
another book of Toedia, Hke that which Pateclo had 
done.^ This year there was such mortality in Italy 
that we had two men die in the church at vespers ; the 
Minorites throughout the Bolognese province could not 
say mass, they were so injured by the cold ; and this 
lasted for months. Three hundred men died in San 
Donino alone ; thousands in Milan and Florence. The 
bells were not rung lest the sick should be frightened. 

The year 1260 was that of the Flagellants ; high 
and low alike scourged themselves ; and the priests had 
scarcely time to eat, owing to the people coming to 
confess. On the Tuesday after All Saints all the men 
of Modena, great and small, with their Podesta, their 
Bishop, and the banners of all the brotherhoods, came 
to Reggio and scourged themselves through the town. 
Most of them went on to Parma. The men of Sassolo 
carried me off from Modena, with the Guardian's leave, 
because they all loved me so much. They took me 
afterwards from Sassolo to Reggio and Parma. The 

^ Fateclo was one of the earliest of Italian poets. 
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scourging went on for many days in each city ; any one 
abstaining was thought worse than the devil, and was 
pointed at, and generally came to a bad end. Palla- 
vicino alone, the Lord of Cremona, set up a gallows to 
hang any Flagellants who might come to that town. 
Many Parmesan youths wished to go thither and 
become martyrs. But the Podesta of Parma said, in 
my presence, *Let us not give that bhnd man an 
opportunity of sin. Am I not right, my brethren ? ' I 
answered, ' You have spoken wisely, Signer.' And so 
he prevented any men from going to Cremona. They 
say that the rule of the Holy Ghost, foretold by 
Joachim, began in this scourging. 

When I was at Parma the exiles of the Emperor's 
party were allowed to return ; but they wished forth- 
with to hand over the town to Pallavicino. The citizens 
began to tremble and conceal their goods. I hid my 
books. But there arose a poor tailor, who took in 
his hand the Cross and the Gospel, raised five hundred 
armed men, and went round to the house of every one 
of the opposite party, making him swear to obey the 
Church and the Pope. 

I deposited on the high altar of the Minorite Church 
at Parma the reUcs of Elisha, which Philip, the Arch- 
bishop of Eavenna, had given me. There is this 
inscription on them : — 
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' Hie virtute Dei patris ossa manent Helysei^ 
Qu86 Salimbene detulit ossa bene.' 

I could not bring Elisha's head, for that had been 
carried off before. The Archbishop was a man who 
cared more for wars than for the relics of the saints. He 
had a palace at Argenta, near the Po, and there in 
October, 1264, 1 was breakfasting with a Pisan friend, 
who used to teach boys grammar, and lived with the 
prelate. Having just come from Eavenna, I said, * Let 
me speak with the Archbishop, and give him the 
news.' 'He will let no one out of his household see 
him,' said the Pisan ; ' so tell it me.' 'Pope Urban IV- 
is dead,' said I. On hearing this the Archbishop 
rejoiced, because he himself had done much for the 
Church, and had been promised the Papacy by a 
wizard at Toledo. He sent me a present of sea-fish 
and half a tart. The bearer asked if I were sure the 
news was true. ' Most certainly,' said I. The Arch- 
bishop then sent ine another gift, and then a third, with 
fresh enquiries as to whether the Pope were really dead. 
Becoming bored by all this, I said, ' In that ship on the 
Po there is a sick Franciscan friar, who has come in 
four days to Eavenna from the Court, and he was at the 
Pope's burial.' They ran off to this friar, and I ate in 
peace with my friend. When we came to Ferrara the 
whole city was fiill of the news, because the Arch- 

K 2 
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bishop had sent it on, wishing to have the credit of 
bringing it first. 

When I lived at Ravenna I went to see the Bishop of 
Mantua, who had been sent thither by the Eoman 
Court to preach the Crusade ; he had been a great friend 
to my brother Guido. We stood together at the 
window of the palace, and he asked me where was the 
Franciscan Convent. I showed him the great church 
and the huge bell-tower, saying, ' Archbishop Philip 
has given us that site, for he loves our Order much.' 
* Blessed be he,' said the Legate ; adding, 'Do you think, 
brother SaUmbene, that we Bishops can be saved, who 
are so laden with worldly cares, unless you friars help 
us with your hoods and cowls ? ' I comforted him, and 
he begged God to bless me for it. 

In January 1265, I was at Faenza ; ten of us 
friars met the Archbishop of Eavenna, who was very 
angry with one of his servants for having taken away 
some of his pontificals. I said to him, ' Have patience, 
father, because patience hath her perfect work.' He 
answered, ' The wise man says. He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son.' He bade me sing mass ; and he 
afterwards said, 'Shall I foretell to you the future 
Pope?' 'Yes, father,' said we. ' Gregory IX.,' he 
said, ' much loved the Order of blessed Francis ; 
Gregory X. will now succeed, who will love the 
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Minorites exceedingly.' He spoke of himself, for the 
Cardinals at that time could not agree on the election. 
I answered, ' Father, by God's help you will be that 
Gregory X.' But it came not true, for Clement IV. 
succeeded, to whom I was introduced at Perugia later. 
Archbishop Phihp afterwards took the thurible and 
incensed every one of us friars as we entered the 
church. He leant on me. Seventy-two nuns, belong- 
ing to a convent near, attended mass. He invited all 
the friars to breakfast, but only two of them would go 
with me. 

When I was at Faenza I used to go on pilgrimage 
to Assisi and to Mount Alvema, where the Seraph im- 
pressed the stigmata on St. Francis. The sacristan at 
this place showed me a quantity of the Lord's Cross, 
which St. Louis had bestowed on a friar who had gone 
to him from Pope Alexander IV. At Mount Alverna 
I saw all the holy places, and said mass on Sunday, and 
after the Gospel I preached to the people, and then I 
returned through ForU to Faenza. 

In 1265 Pope Clement sent another Legate to each 
city in Lombardy and Eomagna, asking for a certain 
proportion of knights to aid the French who were 
coming against Manfred, the Emperor Frederick's son. 
The Legate came to Faenza, where I was, and he 
assembled the Dominicans and Franciscans in a room 
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of the Bishop's Palace. I heard all; he used few 
words as the Frenchmen do, not many words as the 
Cremonese do. He reviled Manfred, and said that the 
French army was coming quickly ; he spoke the truth, 
as I saw with my own eyes on the next Christmas Day. 
He made sure of victory ; and so it turned out, though 
some of his hearers joked, saying ' Ver^ ver, cum ban 
baton ; ' that is, ' The French will conquer with good 
sticks.' They came in vast numbers to aid King 
Charles, who was at Rome ; I saw them coming when 
I was going to preach at San Procolo of Faenza on St. 
John the Evangelist's Day. They overthrew and slew 
Manfred about Easter, 1266. There was a great 
miracle ; we had that year no ice or snow or rain or 
mud ; but travelling was as pleasant as in May. This 
was done by the Lord, to ruin that accursed Manfred 
for his many sins. Yet he had some virtues, which I 
have set down in my treatise on Pope Gregory X. ; for 
an historian ought to be impartial, and not set down all 
the bad and suppress all the good. 

In 1269 I lived at Eavenna; I often read the 
Pontifical of that city. There was a fierce war going 
on between the Venetians and Bolognese; at length 
peace was made, and the Bolognese destroyed a castle 
which they had built, and gave its materials to our 
convent. About thi time multitudes of the small 
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birds that destroy the grapes flew about in the 
evening ; one could hardly see the sky for their number. 
They spread over three or four miles at once. I used 
to go out with the other brethren to see this ; had I 
not seen I could not have beUeved it. 

In 1270 I was at Imola, where we had a visit from 
Archbishop Phihp of Eavenna. He was old and near 
his death ; he was being borne along on a wooden 
litter by relays of ten men, wishing to die at Kstoia, his 
birthplace. He was with us for one day in our convent, 
and we gave up to him all the Befectory. 

In 1274 I was at Faenza, which was besieged by 
the Bolognese and the party of the Church ; the whole 
country round was harried. The curse of war was the 
ruin of aU Eomagna ; when I lived there I was told by 
a secular priest that he had taken twenty-seven fine 
cats in the farms burnt down, and had sold their skins. 
In 1275 Guido Count of Montefeltro led the troops of 
Faenza, defeated the Bolognese, and took 4,000 
prisoners.^ This was on St. Antony's Day, and there- 
fore the Bolognese will not hear it mentioned. 

In 1278 Cardinal Latino, nephew to Pope Nicholas 
in., was Legate in Eomagna. He annoyed all the women 
by a constitution which he made, forbidding them to 
wear garments trailing behind them for more than a 

^ This is the siimer seen by Dante in the ' Iniemo/ canto xztu. 
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handbreadth. No priest was allowed to absolve them 
until they had reformed their dress ; they thought it 
worse than death. A woman told me that her tail was 
dearer to her than all her other clothes. Cardinal 
Latino also made every woman wear a veil on her 
head ; but they remedied this (although they could not 
remedy the loss of their tails) by wearing veils of 
silk woven with gold, and so they drew on themselves 
the eyes of beholders more than ever. 

In 1281 I came to Uve atEeggio,and in the neigh- 
bourhood three years later I met the Bishop of Spoleto, 
/ whom Pope Martin IV. had sent into- France to enquire 
into the miracles wrought by the body of St. Louis, who 
was to be canonised ; he told me that he had seventy- 
three miracles written out, with the proper evidence. 
When the body was being carried through Eeggio and 
Parma many years earlier, it wrought cures of cancer 
and other diseases. In this year, 1284, Asdente was 
asked to breakfast by the Bishop of Parma, and there 
foretold Pope Martin's death and the destruction of 
Modena. He prophesied the great Pisan defeat at the 
hands of the Genoese three months before it happened, 
in 1284. I pity the Pisans, God knows ! for I Hved 
for four years in a convent in their town, and I saw 
the Emperor Frederick's fifty fine galleys come to their 
help from Naples. 
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In J^285 King Charles died at Foggia, and was 
buried at Naples ; a first-rate soldier, who took away 
the reproach of the French, which they incurred under 
St. Louis beyond sea. Pope Martin IV. also died, and 
chose to be buried at Assisi, because he loved our 
Order. This year I helped to make the peace between 
Modena and Sassolo. The divisions which the Emperor 
Frederick sowed in Italy last to this day, and cannot 
be ended, for the wickedness of men and the iniquity 
of the devil. I have set down the sins of Frederick 
above, and also in a shorter Chronicle ; but not all his 
sins, for they were full many. But he was not so cruel 
as Eccelin da Eomano. This year died my friend 
Barnabas de Eegina, who could speak well in French, 
Tuscan, and Lombard, and in the dialects of children 
and women; he could imitate the style of the old 
preachers of the time of the Hallelujah, which I re- 
member. The Parmesans show no devotion to the 
servants of God. Therefore I, brother Salimbene of 
Parma, have been for forty-eight years in the Minorite 
Order, and have never wished to live among the 
Parmesans. A city in France, of the size of Parma, 
would maintain comfortably a hundred Minorites. 

In 1287 I lived in the Franciscan Convent in 
Montefalcone ; one day I went to Eeggio, and saw a 
riot in the streets ; a house was burnt down to its 
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foundations, and its guardian was slain ; the prisons 
were broken open, and several mansions were sacked. 
Many ribalds wished to plunder the Minorite Convent ; 
the friars rang the great bell ; a knight rode up and 
put to flight the assailants with his mace, as I saw. 
He asked me ' brethren, why have you not good 
sticks of your own?' I answered, 'We are not 
allowed to strike any one.' 



Soon after mentioning this riot, Salimbene ends his 
Chronicle. But there cannot be a doubt that he is the 
author of another Chronicle, ' Memoriale Potestatum 
Eegiensium,' printed in the eighth volume of Muratori's 
Collection. From this I take the following extract : — 
' In the summer of 1289, I being present. Pope 
Nicholas IV. at Eieti crowned Charles 11. King of 
Jerusalem and Sicily, granting him all held by his 
father of the Eoman Church.' 

This Chronicle ends in 1290, and brother Salimbene, 
as we may suppose, died about that year, having lived 
to the age of sixty-nine. 
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WAS THE OLD ENGLISH AEISTOOEAOY DESTROYED 
BY THE WAE8 OF THE ROSE 8? 

There is no greater commonplace in English history 
than the assertion, that the old Aristocracy was 
destroyed by the Wars of the Eoses. The object of 
this paper is to enquire, whether the vulgar opinion be 
well founded or not. 

The old English Peerage of the Feudal age may be 
divided into two classes : the upper class will comprise 
Dukes, Marquises,- and Earls ; the lower class, all noble- 
men beneath the degree of Earl. There are about 
twenty-seven great Historic Houses that belong to the 
former division, if we adopt a feir test for the term 
' Historic House,' and exclude from it all those families 
which have not held an Earldom in the male Une con - 
tinuously for at least one hundred years, or thereabouts, 
before the Eeformation. The greater part of these 
twenty-seven houses derived their chief importance 
from the Norman Conquest, though very few obtained 
their Earldoms from the Conqueror himself. The 
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wars of King Stephen's days, seventy years later, gave 
birth to many titles renowned afterwards in English 
history. The Thirteenth Century was the period in 
which the Historic Houses mainly gathered their 
laurels. They wrested the Great Charter from King 
John, they bent John's feeble son to their will, and 
(boldest act of all) they stood unflinching before John's 
mighty grandson. French and German houses may 
boast of doughty feats in wars abroad ; EngUsh houses 
have achieved far more glorious results at home. But 
Time was doing his work upon them all. The Earls of 
Albemarle had died out so early as the Twelfth 
Century, and four great historic Earldoms dropped in 
the Thirteenth. The Century of Edward HI. swept 
away at least seven Norman houses of the very 
first class ; among which were those of Clare, Bigod, 
and Bohun, — names intertwined with the brightest 
achievements of our early history. In the first part 
of Henry VI. 's reign, before any Englishman had 
dreamt of civil war, the process of decay was just as 
rapid. The last Mortimer, Earl of March, the rightful 
heir to the crown, died a prisoner in 1424 ; the last 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, was struck down by a 
cannon ball at the siege of Orleans, not long before the 
appearance of the immortal Maid ; the last Beauchamp, 
Duke of Warwick, passed away in 1445. Twelve 
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great historic English houses, and but twelve, were left 
when the bloody strife of the Eed and White Eoses 
began ten years later. 

I scarcely think that I need touch upon the state of 
the lower English Baronage during the four hundred 
years that followed the Norman Conquest. As in the 
case of the great Earldoms, various names appear in 
the rolls of the House of Lords, flourish for a short 
season, and then fall like the forest leaves. In the 
beginning of 1455 there were not more than thirty-five 
houses that sat in the House of Lords holding titles 
below that of Earl ; some of these houses, however, 
enjoyed more titles than one, and sent more than one 
scion to Westminster. The Enghsh Peerage in 1455 
was far more exclusive than that of Scotland in the 
same age, if we allow for the diflference in the popula- 
tion of the two countries. 

I now come to estimate the number of noble 
English names that were for ever blotted out between 
1455, the beginning of the Wars of the Eoses, and 1487, 
when the last pitched battle was fought. I must first 
remark, that within this period several great houses 
passed away by sheer natural causes, just as they would 
have done in a time of profound peace. Foremost in 
this category comes the name of Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal of the realm, who died in 1475. 
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To this we may add the less known names of Bromflete, 
Harington, Scales, and Sudeley. The Wars of the 
Boses had nothing to do with the extinction of these 
five houses in the male line. We now pass to those 
cut off in the actual strife. In 1461, Lord Bonville, 
the first peer of his name, was put to death by Queen 
Margaret after the second battle of St. Albans. In 
1470 fell Tiptoft, the scholar-like Earl of Worcester, 
whose forefathers had been well known in history for 
two hundred years. We read in Warkworth's ' Chron- 
icle,' written at the time, that when Edward IV. had 
fled from England, ' the Erie of Worcestre was juged 
be suche lawe as he dyde to other menne ; and whenne 
he was dede, his body and his hede was buryed to 
gedyr at the Black Frerys in Londone, with alle the 
honoure and worschyppe that his frendes coude do.* 
These two Peers were Yorkists; but the tide soon 
turned. King Edward came back from Flanders in 
1471, and won Bamet Field ; as we find in Warkworth, 
' the Duke Excetre faught manly ther that day, and 
was gretely despolede and wounded, and lefte nakede 
for dede in the felde, and so lay ther from Vll. of 
clokke, tille IIII. after none ; whiche was take up and 
brought to a house by a manne of his owne ; and a 
leche brought to hym, and so afterward brought in to 
sancuarii at Westmynster.' This is the unhappy noble- 
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man whom Philip de Comines saw following the 
Duke of Burgundy's train barefoot and bare -legged, 
begging his bread from door to door. He was found 
dead two years later in the sea between Calais and 
Dover; how he died was never known. Such was 
the end of Holland, Duke of Exeter, husband to 
Edward IV. 's sister. Another English house of the 
first rank fell in the person of the last Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset. He, with many others, had taken shelter 
after the battle of Tewkesbury in the Abbey of the 
place ; and the priest, leaving his mass, had won their 
pardon from Edward. But, as Warkworth says, they, 
* uppone trust of the Kynges pardone gevene in the 
same chirche the Saturday, abode ther stille, where 
thei myght have gone and savyd ther lyves ; which e 
one monday aftere were beheded, noytwhitstondynge 
the Kynges pardone.' Thus died, in 1471, the last of 
the Beauforts, a line immortalised by Shakespeare ; it 
was a bastard ofishoot of the Plantagenets. 

One other powerful house fell in 1487, when the 
Yorkists made almost their last struggle. Lord Lovell 
came of a family that had been great in England for two 
hundred years ; he had been one of the Ministers of 
Eichard HI., and had therefore lost his vast estates in 
the first year of Henry VH. This nobleman disappeared 
after the battle of Stoke ; a body was found in a vault 
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at Minster Lovell more than two hundred years later, 
and it was conjectured that this was the corpse of the 
unhappy Yorkist, the last of his name, who must have 
been starved to death in the shelter he had sought. 
These five names — Bonville, Tiptoft, Beaufort, Holland, 
and Lovell — are the names of all the peers ennobled 
before the Wars of the Boses that were swept out of the 
land by the actual strife, leaving no lawful issue. I Jo 
not mean to say that scores of noblemen did not fall in 
the thirty-two years of ^bloodshed. Thus, for instance, 
three Staffords of the Ducal House of Buckingham, 
father, son, and grandson, fell within the twenty-eight 
years that followed 1455. All I contend for is, that 
the English Peerage had in 1487 utterly lost but very 
few of the old names enrolled within it before 1455. 
Around the throne of the first Tudor King stood the 
old Audleys, Beauchamps,^ Blounts, Bourchiers, 
CUffords, Dacres, Herberts, and Scropes ; not to 
speak of those that have remained in the Peerage to 
our own day, such as the Berkeleys, Chntons, Greys, 
Lumleys, and Wests. I might mention as many more 
Lords, existing in 1487, whose houses had been 
ennobled before the Wars of the Eoses had begun. 
But it is now time to turn from the lesser Barons 



^ These were Beauchamps who had never held the Earldom of 
Warwick, 
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to the great historic names, nine of which survived 
1487. The war was over; but the jealous Tudors 
who now filled the throne kept a watchful eye upon 
the houses that had mingled their blood with that of 
Plantagenet. The last male of this Kingly stem was 
beheaded by Henry Vll. in 1499, making the 
seventh very great English house that had perished in 
the Fifteenth Century. Stafibrd, Duke of Buckingham, 
-was doomed to death by Henry VIII., as all readers of 
Shakspeare know ; his house fell from its old pinnacle, 
and his last heir male died in the days of Charles I. 
The Delapoles, Dukes of Sufiblk, were hunted out of 
' the land they had enriched and adorned. Few 
English houses have a more interesting history than 
they have. In no country but England could a race of 
merchants have risen in the feudal times to the highest 
rank under the Crown, have become the mark of more 
than one Parliamentary impeachment, and have wedded 
ladies of the blood royal. The last man of their name 
died a hero's death on the field of Pavia. A little later 
the name of Courtenay was blotted out — at least, so far 
as Tudor jealousy could effect its end ; the Earls of 
Devonshire seemed to have passed away ; and the 
heirs male, through whom the title was to be continued 
in after years, were lurking in safe obscurity. The 
Nevilles, whose great hero had been the main cause of 

L 
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the Wars of the Roses, fell, a hundred years after his 
death, beneath the iron hand of the renowned Tudor 
Queen; their Earldom of Westmoreland was taken 
away from them, and was given to another, although 
its rightful owner is living amongst us to this day. 
The last Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, was borne to the 
grave much about the same time. He had headed th e 
remnant of the old Enghsh feudal aristocracy in its 
resistance to the new upstarts, such as the Cecils, who 
had been fattened upon the Abbey lands. Letters 
still kept at Simancas bear witness how much he loved 
Eome and hated Geneva, cities between which in his 
day the battle was hotly raging. 

I have mentioned the English Abbey lands. No 
great portion of these found their way to the old 
Historic Houses, contrary to what happened in Scotland 
twenty years later ; the Tudor Kings found their best 
poUcy in creating a new Aristocracy. Seymours and 
Dudleys, Paulets and Pagets, left httle church plunder 
for the old houses that had been great before the 
Wars of the Eoses. After the year 1569, when the 
Nevilles and Percies raised the last of all the feudal 
insurrections in England, the strength of the elder 
Aristocracy became less and less. A new power was 
rising in the State, to which King and Lords alike had 
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to bow. In 1641 all the Percies, Veres, Talbots, 
Nevilles, and Oourtenays put together would have been 
easily outweighed by Hampden Pater Patrise, or by 
that other renowned Parliament man known as King 
Pym. The head of the Percies did indeed take part in 
the strife of that day ; but his part was a poor one if 
we compare it with that played by his forefathers in 
the Wars of the Koses ; and the time for the extinction 
of his glorious house in the male line soon came. The 
Veres, Earls of Oxford, lingered on until the days of 
Queen Anne. They fill a glowing page or two in Lord 
Macaulay's ' History.' They alone have held an English 
Earldom for all but six hundred years : their first 
Earl bore arms in th^ evil days of King Stephen ; their 
twentieth and last Earl was one of the conquerors of 
the Boyne Water. In short, of the nine great old 
Historic Houses of England which outUved the Wars of 
the Eoses, three alone are now flourishing in the male 
line — the Oourtenays, Nevilles, and Talbots. I have 
already mentioned five houses of less mark that were 
in the Peerage before these wars, and axe stiU sur- 
viving. 

I hope I have now proved my point, that the 
common notion of the old English Aristocracy having 
been destroyed by the Wars of the Eoses is a mistake ; 

l2 
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that the houses which had become extinct before those 
wars greatly exceed in number the houses that have 
foiled since ; that many old stems came forth unscathed 
from the murderous strife, though some of their twigs 
may have been lopped by the axe or the sword while 
that strife was raging ; that the real bane of the old 
Aristocracy was the jealousy of the Tudors, and the rise 
of new ideas under the Tudors. Two causes have 
preserved the old Scottish houses from sharing the fate 
of their English brethren. The first was the prejudice 
in favour of heirs male, which would not allow the 
lands of a noble family to be split up among co- 
heiresses ; the second cause was the practice of allot- 
ting small estates to younger sons, whereby the chance 
of always having an heir male at hand was much 
increased. Besides this, as I have already remarked, 
the Scotch Peerage of 1460 was much larger than the 
EngUsh Peerage of the same date, if we take into 
account the relative population of the two countries. 
Both Scotland and Ireland show a larger proportion of 
old Historic Houses than England boasts. I cannot 
better end this paper than by quoting Lord Chief 
Justice Crewe's words in the great Oxford case : 
* Time hath his revolutions ; there must be a period 
and an end to all things temporal,— ^nis rerum^ — ^an 
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end of names and dignities, and whatever is terrene. 
For where is Bohun ? where is Mowbray ? where is 
Mortimer ? nay, which is more and most of all, where 
is Plantagenet ? They are entombed in the urns and 
sepulchres of mortaHty.' 
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THE LONG UNION BETWEEN THE ENGLISH L0BD8 

AND COMMONS. 

Many things distinguish the history of England from 
that of other lands ; but nothing more than this — the 
union that has almost always subsisted between her 
Lords and Commons ; a bond which has lasted more 
than six centuries. 

Soon after the year 1000, we find many powerful 
Earls settled in our different shires ; and these great 
men were plainly on the road to become altogether 
independent of the Crown. But England was saved by 
a foreign sword from the fate that was soon to rend 
Germany asunder. The Norman Conqueror set up a 
new Aristocracy, while at the same time he carefully 
prevented his nobles from becoming little Kings of the 
various shires ; since he allotted to each of them lands, 
which were widely scattered over the realm. To this 
rule there were but one or two exceptions. Hence- 
forward the nobles were powerless against the Crown, 
uiJess they were fairly well united among themselves 
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and were backed by the Commons. Thus the practical 
despotism of William was most useful to England ; we 
never had in our island any one answering to the 
Coimt of Champagne or the Duke of Bavaria. The 
Norman nobles needed a strong hand to bridle them ; 
and the evil days of King Stephen showed what fiends 
these men could be, if they only got the chance of a 
weak ruler. But this sad period is a strange excep- 
tion to the common run of English history. 

It is well known how King John, although backed 
by Eome, was forced to yield to a combination of the 
clergy, the nobles, and the burghers. The Great 
Charter, the key-stone of our freedom, was the glorious 
result. The Clares, Bohims, and Bigods, who set their 
seals to it, took care that the franchises of London and 
the other towns should be inviolable. This great work 
of the year 1215 defended the rights, not only of the 
Church and the Barons, but of all freemen ; even the 
peasants were protected. No wonder that Lord 
Chatham pronounced the barbarous Latin of the 
Charter to be worth all the Classics. In our own day, 
many bold Eeformers are disposed to revile the Bishops, 
and to call the Spiritual Peer an adulterous creation. 
But it should never be forgotten that the Prelates of 
the Church of England had a great share in gaining 
the Charter ; and, throughout the whole of the 
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Thirteenth Century, they were ever ready to call down 
the curse of Heaven upon any one who might dare to 
break the great enactment. The Anglican Bishops 
and priests for scores of years acted in the teeth of the 
Pope, at a time when Kome was in all her vigour. 
They were * Catholics, if you will, but Enghshmen 
first/ to reverse a famous saw of our own day. 

The earher days of Henry HI. were happier than 
the latter ones. While he was a boy, the sceptre was 
in the hands of wise noblemen, who may rank with any 
English statesmen of modem times. All was changed 
when Henry governed for himself. A long course of 
misrule drove the nation to arms ; the fearons' Wars 
are well known. Simon de Montfort, the high-bom 
champion of English freedom against the Crown, had 
no better aUies than the London burghers and the 
Oxford clerks. In the year 1265 he issued the famous 
writs, which established the House of Commons. 
Each sheriff was directed to return two knights for the 
body of his county, with two burgesses for every city 
and borough within its boimdaries. Thus the Lords 
and Commons of England met, and the latter soon 
established themselves in the newly-built Chapter 
House of Westminster, the oldest shrine of freedom 
now standing in the world. It was not long before 
the ParUament won a noble victory over one of the 
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greatest of England's Kings. Edward I., after many 
struggles, was forced to bind himself never to take the 
money of his subjects without their own consent. His 
opponents, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, stood 
at the head of the party of freedom, which included 
knights and burghers alike. Had these Earls been bom 
Germans, had these burghers been born ItaUans, they 
would have employed their time in cutting each other's 
throats. Our land knew how to combine its strength, 
and never would hear of separate Leagues, such as those 
which vexed the souls of Frederick I. and Charles V. 
Heavy is the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
William the Conqueror, who forced England to walk 
in the path of unity ; and to Simon de Montfort, who 
called in the Commons to the help of the Lords, and 
thus established freedom. 

But the burden of resistance to Kings fell mainly on 
the nobles ; the Commons did not become very promi- 
nent until 260 years after the death of the great Earl 
Simon. Some nobleman, often a man of the blood 
royal, was always found to take the lead in withstand- 
ing the Crown. This may be remarked down to the 
time when the White Eose seemed to be fairly 
rooted in England. The Black Prince, the one Prince 
of Wales who has been a man of genius, was the 
highest in rank of these Opposition chiefs. By this 
time all our great constitutional landmarks had been 
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firmly established. The two Houses of Parliament, 
imited though they might be, were now becoming more 
clearly distinguished from each other. Peers were now 
created by patent, and Barons were no longer called 
up to Parliament merely by the King's writ. Hence it 
happened that ' pedigrees as long, and scutcheons as 
good, were to be found out of the House of Lords 
as in it.' A knight of the shire might boast better 
blood than a Duke ; many of the Commons about the 
time of Henry VI. had longer pedigrees than the 
Delapoles, Dukes of Suffolk. There never was in 
England any broad line of hereditary caste drawn 
between classes. Abroad it was otherwise. No 
Venetian boatman could ever aspire to rank with the 
Contarini or Morosini ; no Lithuanian swineherd could 
hope to become the acknowledged equal of the 
Sapiehas or Badzivills. But with us, the son of a barber 
or cobbler may rise by his own talents to the highest 
posts in Church and State, may place the Crown on the 
Monarch's brow, or may preside over the debates of 
Courtenays, Nevilles, and Talbots. On the other hand, 
a Duke's grandson has no more privileges in the eye of 
the law than a common tramp. What we call chance 
has made our nobility the most democratic, and our 
commonalty the most aristocratic, that has ever been 
known ; and this, more than anything else, has linked 
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together our two Houses of Parliament in the happiest 
of unions. 

The Lords, as I before said, long took the lead. It 
was a knot of peers, aided by an Archbishop, who over- 
set the throne of Eichard II ; after his time, a well- 
known peer was the one man of all England most 
dreaded by France ; another peer stands out still more 
clearly in our history as the ESng-maker. But even in 
these days the Commons were making their influence 
felt. The Eed Eose drooped, though cherished by the 
great mass of the Aristocracy ; the White Eose 
towered aloft quite as much by the aid of London 
and Bristol as by the genius of the Earl of Warwick. 
A Lancastrian war-song of this time is but a long Ust 
of noblemen ; the Yorkist ballad on Towton Field sets 
before us all the Southern towns, each with its own 
banner, marching to the fight. Some of the great 
houses were cut off in the murderous strife ; and of 
those that remained, none could make head against the 
Tudors, a line of Kings endowed with more than average 
genius. The change went on ; Sir Thomas More is the 
first Englishman who stands out as a great Parliament 
man ; he heads the list of renowned speakers and states- 
men who have lasted for three hundred and fifty years, 
down to our own day. Both Houses backed King 
Henry VIII. in his struggle with Eome ; though 
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England was loth to give up the Latin mass — a very 
different thing from casting out the Pope's authority. 
She had need of a despot now, to drive her into the 
path of religious reformation, just as another despot 
had forced her mto the path of unity. Henry Viil. 
called upon the Conamons to take their rightful place, 
and diminished the House of Lords by removing scores 
of mitred Abbots. The Higher Chamber was ever 
fondly looking back to the old Creed ; the Peers 
joyfully passed the Six Articles, a six-stringed whip for 
the backs of Protestants ; there were few members of 
their House upon whom Elizabeth could rely, saving 
always the Bench of Bishops. Happy was it for 
England that her Aristocracy had produced no men of 
towering genius since the field of Barnet ; that no Guise 
was bred in Kaby, that no Famese came forth from 
Alnwick. The party of reaction in England were 
without a leader. The Duke of Norfolk, whose head 
fell under Elizabeth's axe, was but a poor creature, and 
seems to have been the type of his order at this time. 
It was not until the Spanish Armada had been 
shattered, that the House of Lords reconciled itself to 
the new state of things. 

It was far otherwise with the Commons under 
Elizabeth. They were mainly the chosen men of the 
cities and towns, and these were falling more and more 
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under the influence of Puritanism. They wished to 
spur Elizabeth on faster than she was wilUng to go, and 
they burned to cast in their lot boldly with the heroes 
abroad who followed Orange and Coligny. A new 
power had come into play, which has influenced most 
lands that lie between Transylvania and Massachusetts. 
Calvinism, unlike AngUcanism or Lutheranism, has 
kindled the torch of freedom wherever the grim faith 
of Geneva has taken root. Puritan preachers were at 
work in most of the great EngUsh towns ; hence it 
came to pass that, though the burghers had hankered 
after the Latin mass in 1560, their grandsons were 
savage haters of the same mass in 1640. About this 
time it was settled that the English Constitution was 
not to undergo the mournful doom that had befallen 
her sisters in Castile, Arragon, and Bohemia. The 
Lords and Commons seemed at this date to be sunder- 
ing their interests. But even then, when the Commons 
had shot up to the highest power they ever enjoyed, 
they paid most dutiful respect to the minority of the 
Lords who opposed Charles I. It was not until 
England was ruled by the sword, that the House of 
Lords was aboUshed. One of Cromwell's most anxious 
thoughts was, how he might once more call it into 
being, after it had fallen before a narrow Oligarchy, 
loathsome in the eyes of most Englishmen, since its 
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members were in truth but the nominees of the soldiery, 
Charles H. returned, and all things went back into the 
old groove. Here we may remark that the palm of 
eloquence must often be given to the Upper House, 
The]speeches of Danby, Halifex, and Shaftesbury were, 
I suspect, better worth Ustening to than anything 
to be heard in the House of Commons. 

James H. drove both Houses alike into rebellion ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury coming forward as a 
Tribune of the people. How different were Bancroft 
and Ken, standing erect before the King, from the 
most learned Prelates of France and Germany, whom 
we beheld in 1870 grovelling at the feet of Kus IX., 
and not daring openly or manfully to oppose his fearful 
and wonderful decrees ! We see at a glance what we 
owe to the Eeformation. In the years that followed 
the Eevolution, there were many bickerings between 
the Lords and Commons, the former being usually in 
the right. The Lords held fast to the new Settlement ; 
the Commons, led by Harley and St. John, seemed to 
be often on the point of calling back the Stuarts ; the 
Septennial Act had to be passed to checkmate the 
Jacobite zeal of the constituencies. It was much the 
same in the Church ; the Bishops were the fast friends 
of toleration ; the priests, guided by Atterbury, raved 
at the bare idea of any mild treatment of Dissenters. 
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When Walpole had taken the helm, things went more 
smoothly. Old enmities ceased ; Edmund Bm^ke, the 
most shining light of the Commons, was the ablest 
advocate of the House of Lords. Pitt, however, the 
greatest of the rulers of the Lower House, did much 
injury to the Peers by showering coronets upon his 
followers ; he somewhat vulgarised the Higher Chamber, 
and later Ministers have trodden in his steps. But 
what a difference was there in 1789 between England 
and France, as regarded their views of an hereditary 
Aristocracy ! 

At the time I write, the House of Lords has no 
reason to shrink from disputing the palm of eloquence 
with the Commons, any more than in 1680 ; the heirs 
of the Stanleys, Eussells, and Cecils may well challenge 
comparison with the speakers of most other assemblies ; 
and at least three English Bishops were flourishing in 
1872, who were worthy rivals of the aforesaid noble- 
men. Li the House of Lords, as it now exists, we see 
great lawyers, soldiers, and statesmen ; not to mention 
the saviour of Lidia in the Mutiny. Let us hope that 
the long union between our two Houses (one of the 
most remarkable facts in history) will never be en- 
dangered ; that the Lords, mindful of 1829 and 1832, 
will not withstand any great measure upon which the 
country may have set its heart ; and that the Commons 
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and their constituents (they spoke pretty clearly in the 
spring of 1874) will hold in scorn all restless advocates 
of change, who may wish to amuse themselves by 
cobbUng and tinkering one of the most historic of 
English institutions. 
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Huyshe (Captain G. L.)— the RED river expe- 
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Third Edition, 8vo. half-bound. i6s, 
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Jebb.— THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. An 
English Translation from a Revised Text With Introduction and 
Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow 'and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College^ CambricLge^ and Public Orator of the University. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. (>d, 

Kingsley (Charles). — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
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the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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Singsley, Charles — continued, 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Mr, Kingsle^s dream of forty years was at last fulfiiled^ when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies^ for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
liescribai in " Westward HoV* These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history , sketches of tropical landscape^ chapters 
on education^ views of society^ all find their place. ** We can only sc^ 
that Mr, Kingsle^s account of a * Christmas in the West Indies * is d» 
every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions,*^^ 
Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s, 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Crewn 8vo. 5^. 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title^ this volume contains 
other two — one on ^^ Sir Walter Raleigh 'and his Time,** and one on 
Froud^s ^ History of England,'* 

Kingsley (Henry, F.R.G.S.) — ^For other Works by same 

Author, see Belles Lettres Catalogue. 
TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated by Henry Kingsley, 

F. R.G. S. With Eight lUustrations by HUARD. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 6j, 
** We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seek to 
^resh it. As for the ''sensational^ most novels are tame compared with 
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Labouchere.— DIARY OF THE BESIEGED RESIDEi^T 
IN PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News^ with several New 
Letters and Preface. By Henry Labouchere. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

Laocoon.^ — ^Tranalated from the Text of Les»ng, with Prcfisicc and 
Notes by the Right Hon. SiR Robert J. Phillimorb, D.C.L. 
With Photographs. 8vo. \2s, 

Leonardo da Vinci and his Works^-^Consistix^ of n 

Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. Charles W. Hbaton, 
Author of '* Albrecht Diirer of Niimbi»^V &c« an Essay on his 
Scientific and Literary Works by Qhakles . Christopher 
Black, M.A,, and an account of his. more important Paintings 
and Drawings. Illtistrated with P^rntttbislnt Photographs. Royal 
8vo. cloth, extra gflt* JU. ^. 
" A beautiful volume^ both -mthont and u4ihif§i'Mfssn* Mttemillan 
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are conspicuous among publishers for the choke' HHding and printing of 
thdr bookSu, and this is got up in their best style, ., . . No English 
publication that we know of has so thoroughly O/Hd atiraciwely collected 
t(^her all thai is known of Leonardo, " — ^TiMES. 

Liechtenstein, — Holland house. By Princess Marie 
Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by G. H. Jeens, 
after Paintings by Watts and other ceJeteated Artists, and 
numerous Ilhistrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 
engraved on Wbod "by J. D. Cooper, W. Calmer, andjEWiTT & 
Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant 

I 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 

. Illustrations by the Wooabury-t3rpe process, and India Proofs of 

the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium 4tD. half morocco 

elegant. 4/. 4J. 

** When every strictly just, exception shall have been' taken, she may be 

conscientiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produce 

Hon of a us^ul, agreeable, beautifully lillustrated, nnd attractive book,*'* — 

Times. ^^ It would take up more room than we can spare to enumerate 

all the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 

volumes, .... The woodcuts are admirc^le, and some of the autographs 

are very interesting,^'' — Paix Mall Gazette. 

Macarthur.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret 

Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the ttistorical Course 

for Schools, Edited ^ Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. a*. 

** It is an excellent summary, unimpeachable as to facts, and pitting 

them in the clearest and most impartial light attainable,*^ — Guardian. 

" No previous History of Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 

trustworthy, or deserves to be so extensively used cu a text'-book,^* — Globs. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— For other Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues, 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Globe 8vo. cloth. 6/. 
^^ Botanical knowledge is blended with a Iqve of nature, a pious, en- 
thusiasm, and a ruh felicity of diction not to 'be met with in' anywtfrks 
of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller,'* — Telegraph, 
*^Mr, M,*s glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery.** — Saturday 
Review. 

Mahaffy.— SOCIALLIFE IN GREECE I^ROM HOMER TO 
MENANDER. Bv'the Rev. J. P. Mahapfy, M.A., FeUow of 
Trinity Collie, Dublin. Crown 8vo. Is, fid, 
^No omission grtatly detracts frbm the merits of a book so fresh in 

its thought and so independent in its criticism, *-^ATHitNi«EUM; ' 
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Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL sketches, 1852— 1868. 

By Harriet Martineau. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 

New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" MUi MarHneai^s large literaty pow^s and her fine intellectual 
training make these little sketches more instructive^ and constitute thetn 
more genuinely works of arty than many more ambitious and diffuse 
biographies "—FoKTmGKThY Review. 

Masson (David)— For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Vols. I. to IIL with 
Portraits, £2 lis. Vol. II., 1638 — 1643. 8vo. i6s. Vol. III. 
1643 — 1^49' 8vo. i&f. 
This work is not only a Biography, hut also a continuous Political^ Eccle- 
sicuticaly and Literary History of England through Milton* s whole time, 

CHATTERTON i A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo. 5j. 

" One of this popular writer's best essays on the English poets, ^^ — 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe*s, and Milton's ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Maurice.— THE friendship of books ; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, M.P. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 
" The high, pure, sympathetic, and truly charitable nature of Mr, 

Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these lectures, which are ex^ 

cellently adapted to spread a love of literature amongst the peopled — 

Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E, B.)— WORKS edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part II. 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his SoN. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS AND recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. "With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl M&ller, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 
** nis is. a very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 
German composer. It reveals him to us under a new light, as the Tvarm- 
hearted comrade, the musician whose soul was in his work, and the home* 
loving, domestic man" — Standard. 
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Merewether — by sea and by land. Being a Trip 

through Egjrpt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America— all Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 
** A most racy and entertaining account of a trip all round the world. 
It is a book which, without professing to deal in description, gives the 
reader a most vivid impression of the places, persons, and things it trecUs 
^"—Glasgow Daily News. 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect. 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo. cloth 

elegant, 3IJ. 6^. 
" The story of Michael Angelo s life remains interesting whatever be the 
manner of telling it, and supported as it is by this beautiful series ofphoto^ 
graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 
books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season ^^ — Pall Mall Gazette; 
" Deserves to take a high place among the works of art of the year,*' — 
Saturday Review. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

" These very original volumes will always be interesting as memorials 

of a most exceptional society, vjhile regarded simply as tales, they are 

sparkling, sensatioftal, and dramatic, and the origincUity of their ideas 

and the quaintness of their language give than a most captivating 

piquancy. The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the 

curious in such matters have a special and particular value, —-Fall 

Mall Gazette. 

MoriSOn.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
• Abbot of Clairvaux. ByjAMES Cotter MORISON, M. A. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 
The Pall Mall Gazette calls this " one of the best contributions in 
our literature towards a vivid, intelligent, and worthy knowledge «f 
European interests and thoughts and feelings during the twelfth century, 
A delightful and instructive volume, and one of the best products of the 
modem historic spirit,^* 

Murray.— THE BALLADS AND SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 
IN VIEW OF THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE CHA- 
RACTER OF THE PEOPLE. Bv J. Clark Murray, LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Pnilosophy in McGill College, 
Montreal. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Napoleon.— THE history of napoleon L By P. 

Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 

I. and II. 8yo. price I2j. each. [Vol, III, in the Press, 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is ^^ one of the most striking 
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pieces of historical composition of which France has to ^oast," and^fjke 
Saturday Review caUs it '*an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground deset ving to be translated. It is ungmestionably and immectsurably 
the best that has been produced. It is iufaet the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
cateer. . . . The book is the best and indeed thA only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written,** 

Owens College Essavs and Addresses. — ^By pro- 
fessors AND LECTURERSr OF OWENS COUXGEy MANCHESTER. 
Published in Commemoration of the Openiiig of the New College 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 14J. 
This volunu contains papers by the Duke of Devonshire^ KG.fK US. ; 
Professor Greenwood {Principal); Professor Roscoe^ F.R.& ; Professor 
Balfour Stewart, F.R,S. ; Professor Core; W. Boyd Dawkins^ FR.S,; 
Professor Reynolds ; Professor Williamson^ F.R.S,; Professor Gamgee; 
Professor H'ilkins; Professor ] Theodores ;. Jlermcmn Breymann; Pro- 
fessor Bryce, D, CZ, ; Professor Jevons; and Professor Ward. 

Palgrave (Sir P.)— history of i^ormandy and 

OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palg»aVb, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. CompletlBg the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. Vols. IL — IV. • 2Ia each. 

Palgrave (W. G;)— A narrative of a yearns 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 

the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Eflitiou. With Maps, 

Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 

Svo. df. 

**IIe has not only written one of the best books on the Arabs and one 

of the best books on Arabia, but\ he has done so in a manner that must 

command the respect no less them the admiration of his feUow-countty- 

men.** — Fortnightly Review. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave. 8vo. \os. 6d, 

*' These essays are full of anecdote and interest. The book is decidedly 
a, valuable addition to iu stock of literature on which men must 
base their opinion of the difficult social ahd poUtical problems sug- 
gested by the designs of Russia^ the capacity of Mahometans for 
sovereignty, and the good government, and retention of India, — 
Saturday Review, 

ESSAYS ON ART. Extra fcap. 8va 6s 
Mulrettdy-'Dyei-'-Holman Hunt'-^IIerhert-^Podry^ Prose^ and Sett- 
taHmuUism in Art^Semtpture in England--The Albert Cross^ ^c. 
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Pater,— STUDIES in the history of the renais- 
sance. By WAL-TEii H. Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
Collie, Oxfcwd. Gi!0>wn 8yo. 7^ . v6^ 
The Pall Mall Ga^^ettr ^ys: ^^ The book is very remarkable 

among conteniporary books, not only for^ the finish and care with 

which \its essays are severally written, but for the air of deliberate 

and polished.firm upon the whole," 

Patteson,r— LIFE and lpetters otF jQm* coleridgk 

P ATTES ON,. t>. p,. Missionary, Bi^p pf . thie Mcf auesian Islands. 
By Charlotte M.-Yoncwe, Aiitlior of "!The Heir -of Redclyffe." 
With Portrays after Richmond and from Phxxtograptr' engraved 
byjEENs. With' Map. Ji'ou'rth and C^eiaper Edition, Two Vols, 
crown 8vo. .I2s, 
* ' Miss Yon^is worJi ts in one respect a model hiogrdphy. It is made 
1^ almost entirely of P^teson^s own letters* . Aware. that he had left his 
iome once and for ally his correspondence took the form if a diary, and 
as we read on we come toJitpovf the man, and to love him almost as if we 
had seen him, " — Athen^EUM^ * * Such a life, with , its grand lessons of 
unselfishness, is a blessing and Ian honour to the age in which it is lived ; 
the biography cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, and indeed 
we. should think little of the man who did not rise from the study of it 
better and wiser. Neither the Chut-ch nor thu nation which produces 
such sons need ever despair of its future.^* — Saturday Review. 

Prichard.— THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. From 

1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 

Crown. By ItTuprus Thomas Prichard, Barrister-at-La:w. 

Two Vols. Demy 8yo. With Map. %\s, 

" It is a work which every Englishman in India ought to add to his 

library, ^^ — Star of India, , 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF URBINO AND HIS FATHER 
GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo. Handsomely bound, ^is, 6d, 
The Saturday Review says of them, '* We have seen not a few 

elegant specimens of Mr* lVoodbur)^s new process, but we have seen 

none that equal these,** 

Reynolds. —SHI JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A. 
BaHiol College^ Oxford. Illustrated by a Series *of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of George HI. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, ^jod othets. Folio hidf-morocco. .. jf 5 5«> 
73&W volume comiainstt^enty photographs^, nearly, all if: uohick are full 
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length portraits. They have been carefully selected from a long list, and 
will be found to contain some of the artistes most finished and cele- 
brated works. Where it is possible brief memoirs have been given. The 
autotypes, which have been made as perfect as possible, will do something 
to supply the want created by the excessive rarity of the original engravings, 
and mable the public to possess, at a modercUe price, twenty faithful repre* 
sentations of the choicest works of our greatest ncttioncd painter, , 

Robinson (H. Crabb).— the diary. REMINISCENCES, 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 
SON, Barrister-at-Law. Sdected and Edited by Thomas 
Sadler, Ph.D. With Portrait Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Two Vols. Crown 8va I2s, 
The Daily News says : " The two books which are most likely to 
survive change of literary taste, and to charm while instructing generation 
after generation, an the * Diary* of Pepys and BoswdVs * Life of 
Johnson, ' The day will come when to these many will add the ' Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson,* Excdlences like those which render the personal 
revelations of Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant reading 
abound in this work** 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— historical glean- 
ings : A Series of Sketches. Montague^ Walpole^ Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown Svo. 4;. (>d. Second Series. 
Wikli^ Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Seeley (Professor), — lectures and essays. 5y 

{. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
Jniversity of Cambridge. Sva lor. td. 
Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. 7^ Great Roman Revolu- 
tion; 2, The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
3. The Later Empire,^MUton* s Political Opinions — Milton* s Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art— Liberal Education in Universities 
— English in Schools— The Church as a Teacher of Morality— The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Jambs Sime, M.A. 

i8mo. 3J. Being Vol V, of the Historical Course for Schools, 

Edited by Edward A, Freeman, D.CL. 

* * This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany, Its 

great events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are 

carefully kept not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully 

woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye,** ^ 

Standard. 

Somers (Robert),— the SOUTHERN states since 

THE WAR. By Robert Somers. With Map. Svo. 9^. 
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Strangford.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shores of 
• the Adriatic." New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY ^ OF TACITUS. Translated into 

English by A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

With a Map and Notes. N6w and Cheaper Edition, revised. 

Crown 8v6. 6j. 

This work is characterised by the Spectator as a '* scholarly and 

faithful translation,^* 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Transfet^d into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2j. dd. 
The ATHENiBUM says of this work that it is ^ a version at onee read" 

able and exacts which may be perttsed with pleasure by <Ul, and consulted 

with advantage by the classical student,** 

Thomas.— THE life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
*'Earl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. I ox. 6d, 

Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 

SON. Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for Sdiools, Edited 

by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Fpurth Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6d, 

*^ Freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of state^ 

me>Uy are the characttristics of this volume* It is a trustworthy text^book, 

and likely to be generally serviceable in schools** — Pall Mall GAZETTE, 

** In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 

gefteral run of school manuals. Its arrangement, ioo^ is clear, arid its 

style simple and straightforward,** — SATURDAY Review; 

Todhunter.— THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. Bv Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's CoUegCj 
Cambridge. 8yo. lOf. 6^. 
Contents: — /. The Conflict of Studies, II, Competitive Exa- 
minations, III. Private Study • of Mathematics, IV, Academical 
Reform. V, Elementary Geometry, VI, The Mathematical f'ripos. 

Trench (Archbishop). — For other Works by the same Author. 

see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and 

pp. 27,. 28, of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVtrS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 

. on the Thjrty Years' War. By R. Chenevtx Trench, D.D., 

' Archbishop of Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Fcap. 8yo. 4J.I * 

B 
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Trench, Archbishop-*rtfM/»Viff^. ^n— : 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Five Lectmes by Richard Chknevue T&snch, .D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Second Edition, enUi^ied. Fcap. SvQ. 3r. 6^. 
Tk^ ATHENiBUM sj>eaks of it as_ ** A littie volume in which t&e 
4timuin^ and the imtrucHvt iire Judiciously combined.^^ ;^' - 

'trench (Mrs. R.)— i^MAlNS of THE late Mrs. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections frbmi her Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers.. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6j. 

lVaUace«-^T9£ Malay AR,CHI|>ELAG0 : the Land of fte 
Orang/ Utan and the 3ird of Paradise. Bv Ax^iiSD Russel 
Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Siudie3 of Man and 
l^ature. With .Maps and Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 

Svo. 7X..W 

Dr, Hooker^ in his address to the British Association^ spoke thus of the 
author: — " Of Mr, Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical 
biology a is not easy iospedk without enthusiasm J ftr, puttingwade tkoir 
groKi mtriiSf he, tknt^hout his wriHngSiwUh a iftodesty ax rare as I 
Mieoe it ta be unconscious, forgets his own unquesHon^d daim to the honour 
ef having originated, independently of Mr, Darwin, the theories which 
heswMyd^Me," . f.^ t ■* • 

** The remit is a vknd picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
Ufiflagging interest, and 4i mfficient. account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us. by detaiL . In short, we may 
-oafdy say that we have never read a more agreeable book of its kind," — 
Satu&day Review. 

Waller.— SIX weeks in the saddle i a iE>AINTER'S 

JOURNAL IN ICELAND. By S. E. Waller. With lUus- 

trations by the Author. Crown Svo. 6s, 

**An exceedingly pleasant cntd naturaffy wrfUetf little -book, . / . 

Mr, Waller heu a clever f pencil, of^^ the fexf is well illustrated with tiis 

mon sketches**^ —^Ijmes, . **-4 very, lively and Readable book." — Athe* 

kfiUJiC ** A bri^t little book, admirably ulfatrated^-^FECTATOR. 

Ward (Professor).— THE HOUSE •OF AUSTRIA IN the 

THI^RTY YEARS' WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and lUus- 
tratjlons. By AppiiPHUS W. Ward, M. A., 'Professor of History 
iR Owens College, Manchester. ^Ejttra fcap. Svo. zs, 6d, 
*| We have never read," says, the Saturday. Review,,/* a«y lectures 

'^Mck beat more thoroughly'the^phss ofon^who'hca hrfMe and vigorous 

^r^p of the subject iH hand," - 

Ward (J.)— EXPERIENCES OF A blP|:X>^A'3rtST^ Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diarles-lcept du^dng the years 
1840— 1817a By John Ward, C.B., lat« H.M:. Minister- 
Hesident to the Hanse 'towns. Svo. loj. 6dr. 
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Warren. — AN ESSAY ON GREEK FEDERAL COINAGE. 
By the Hon. J. Lbiceste^ Wai>.ren, M.A. Svo. as. bd. 

WedgwOOd.~JOHN WESLEY AND THE EVANGELICAL 

REACTION of the Eighteenth Ceutury. By Julia Wedgwood. 

.Crown Svo. &. W. 

" III slyle and intdlectual pewer, ia ireadth of vitw and ckarHns of 

ittii^hi, Miri WedgwoolPs book far surfaces all rivals."— AthkHMVU.. 

■Wilson. — A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E,, Regius Professor of Technology in the timveralty of 
Edinbui^i. By hta Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
"All exquisiU andtau^kmg portrait ef a rare and beautiful spirit." — 



Wilson (Daniel, LL.D,) — Worts by DaNihi, Wilson, 

Mj.D., Professor oif History Bad English Litsniture in" University 
College, Toronto : — 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. NeW Edition, 
with numerous lUustration*. Two Volt, demy Svo. 3&. - 
" One of the most iHteresting, learned, and e/^geiit ■works vie have 
s fen for a ions time." — Westminstek RevieW. 
PREHISTORIC MAN. NewEdiUon, revised and partly ie-wii«Hi, 
Ls lUuttrations. One vol. Svo. 3iJ. 



CHATTERTON : A Bit^aphioal Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL. D., Professor of History and English Litetatura in University 
College, Toronto. Crown Svo. 6j. i>d. 

Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).— FINE art : a Sketch of its 
History, Theory, Practice, and application to Industry: A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Dtcby Wyatt, M.A, Slide Professor of Fine Art. 
Svo. loi. f>d. 
"An excellent handbook for tie student of art."— GfJifHiC. " Tht 

haah abounds in valuable natter, and ivill ikerefore be trad tuilA 

plmsure and profit fy lovers of art."'~'DKiW News. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— works by Charlotte M, Vonob, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyfie," &o. Sic :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND ; 
consisting of Gatlines and Dates. Oblong 4to. y.6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From RoUo to Edward 
tl. EstrB fcap. Svo. Seoond Edition, enlai^d. 5/. 
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Young (Julian Charles, M.A.) — a memoir of 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, TragecUan, with Extracts 

from his Son's JoamaL By Julian Charles Young, M.A. 

Rector of nmington. With Portraits and SketcheSi New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. *ls, 6d. 
** In ihislpudget of anecdotes^ fables^ and gossip, old andnew^ relative to 
Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Mathews, the 
third and fimrth Georges^ Bowles, Beck ford, Lockhart, WdKngton, Fed, 
Louis Napoleon^ jyOrsay^ JPickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson^ 
Constable, and Stanfidd, etc. etc,, the reader must be hard indeed to please 
who cannot find entertainment^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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POLITICS, POLrlTICALr AND SOCIALr 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS- 



.—NATIONAL INCOME i The United Kmgdom. By 
R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. Sto. 3^. 6^. 

Bernard. — FOUR LECTURES ON subjects connected 

WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichde Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9^. 
** Singularly interesting lectures, so able, clear, and attractivc^-^VEC' 
tator. 

Bright (John, M,P.)— speeches ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. Tohn Bright, M.P. 

Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Aathor's Popular Edition. 

Globe 8to. 3^ . 6d, 

'*Mr. Bright^ s speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an 

apprenticeship to poptd^r and parliamentary oratory; they will form 

materials for the history of our time, and many brilliant passages, 

perhaps some entire speeches, will really become a part of the living litera* 

Here of England,*^ — Daily News. 

LIBRARY EDITION. T^ Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 25J. 

Cairnes. — ^Works by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 
Political Economy in University CoU^e, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. Bjr J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. los. 6d. 

'* Thefr^uction of one of the ablest of Ikd^ cPonomists.^-^ATiiK' 

NiEUM» 
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CairneS — continued, 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. lor. 6^. 

Th^ Saturday Review says^ ^* We recently expressed our high 
admiration of the former volume; and the present one is no less remark-' 
able for the qualities of clear statement^ souitd logic, and candid treat- 
ment. of opponents which were conspicuous in its predecessor, , . . We 
may safely say that none of Mr, Mill's many disciples is a worthier repre* 
sentative of the best qualities of their master than Professor CairnesJ*' 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo. ^4J. 

Contents : — Part I. Value, Part II. Labour and Capital, Part 
III. International Trade. 

**A work which is perhdps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication, a quarter of a century since, of Mr, MilVs 
* Principles of Political Economy.^ '* — Daily News. 

Christie.— THE BALLOT AND CORRUPTION AND 
EXPENDITURE AT ELECTIONS, a Collection of Essays and 
Addresses of different dates. By W. D. Christie, C. B., formerly 
Her Majesty^s Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to 
Brazil ; Author of " Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury." Crown 
8vo. 4r. 6dr. 

Clarke.— EARLY ROMAN LAW. THE REGAL PERIOD. 
By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at*Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge. 
^^ Mr, Clarke has brought together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible form,'*'' — SATURDAY Review. 

Corfield (Professor W. H.)— a digest of facts 

RELATING TO THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SEWAGE. By W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.B., Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. 8vo. 
icxr. (id. Second Edition, corrected find enlarged. 
** Mr. Corfield* s work is entitled to rank as a standard authority, no 
less than a convenient handbook, in all matters relating to sewagtJ* 

— ^AXHENiEUM. 

Pawcett. — Works by Henry Fawcett, M. A., M. P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, andProfessor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Nationalization of the Land and Local 
Taxation. Crown 8vo. I2s. 

The Daily News says: ** It forms one of the best imtroductions ta thi 
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Fa WCett ( H . )--conHnued. 

principles of the science^ and to its praeHcal opphaaHatu in ihtpteoblems 
oj modemt and ispecudfy of Engiish, gmfernnumi and society.*^ 

PAUPERISM: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8Vq. 

$s, 6d. 
The ATHENiBTTM colfs the work **a repertory of interesting and welt-' 
digested information.** 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS. »v<x lOf. &/. 
" 755^ will help to eduea^ noi perhaps^ parties, dttt the etAtcators of 
>w^lMtf. "'-Daily News. 

^ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOaAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P.^ and Mii-uqent' Gaxrett 
Fawcett. 8yo. lOtf. 6d, 
" 754^ will all repay the perusal of the thinking r«Mfer.*'— Daily 
NswSw 

Pawc^tt. (Mrs*) — Works ty MiLLicENT Oarrett Fawcett. 

POUTICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS NewEdkioo. i8mow %i.td. 

Z%^ Daily News calls it ** clear, compact, and compreitensvve.i!\and 
the Spectator says^ *^Mrs* Fawcetfs trecUise is perfectly suited to iti 
pm^pos^,*^ 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Grown 5vo. 31. 

•• jif idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful ibhat a mass qf 
economic teaching the author manages to compress i^tio (t smalt space. . . The 
true doctrines of International Tirade, Currency, and the ratid between 
Production and Population, are set bef ore-tea andr iUus^oied in a masterfy 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., 1>.C.I#.— comparative 

POLITICS. Lectures at tlie Royal Institution, to vhich is 
added ** The Unity of History,'* betog^ the Rede Lecture deitver^d 
%t Cambridge in \o*i%. Svo. I4r. 
•* We find in Mr, Preemar^s new volume the same sounds poT^f*^y 
comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so A^h a place 
amongst historical v^riteys, por histiojrical discipline,^ then, as jUfiU Oitr 
histon<ai informotm^ MK Pr^m^^s tfook is-^/dt of WK^.**~PAtL 
Mall GAZEtTE. - 

Q6dkiA'(JaiilffeJ.-i.¥Hif LAilD WAR IN IRELAND^ A 
History for the Times. By jAUttis CkmKm, Autk>7 of "Inland 

* «n4 Hm Cbnxdiet," late Inak Cono^ondfeOl of tbo Tim^ 9^. 

■ •^2s^ >■".'■• i . .. y.y.. 

'* There is probably no other account so.wmpemdhm 9ml so.mfl^fietPk'^ 
F«>aTNi«iitMr..RBTta^./ ■■' ■ -' 
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Goschen. — reports and speeches on local taxa- 

TION. By George J. Goschen, M.P. Royal 8to. 51. 
" The volume contains a vast mussofinfirmaium of the highest value,** 

— ^AXHENiEUM. 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re* 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banker's Davghtxk^ 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extni fcap. 8vo. 3x. 6(/. 
**Muny an unprotected female wHl bless the head which plannmi and 

the hand which compiled this admirable little mamud, . . . This book 

was very much wanted^ and it could not have been better doneJ^^^ 

Morning Star. 

Hill.— CHILDREN OF THE STATE. THE TRAINmO OF 
JUVENILE PATCTPERS. By Florence Hill. Extra fcapw 
8vo. cloth. 5^. 

Historicus.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from "the nmer, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. 7^. 6d, Also, ADDITIONAL. 
LETTERS. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Jevons,—- Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor «f 
Logic and Political Economy in Owens Collie, Manchester. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see EDUCATIONAL and PfflLO- 
sopHicAL Catalogues.) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the PrognM 

of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mm«6^ 

Second Edition, revis^, . 8vo. 10^. 6d, 

** The question of our supply ofcoal,*^ says the\ PaLL Mall Gazett^ 

**beeoififis a question obviously of life., or decith, • . . The whole case is 

stated- with admirable clearness and cogency^ >. ■ . . We pmy regard his 

statements as unaruwered ,<m^ pracHcaHy established,^^ 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 9*. 

^^c^sor ^^woHs ha^koMt ""ihvalikiMe stritke by Courageously demmni^. 
pdiHcal economy to 'be strictly H brimch'df Applied Mathemastics, 
— WestsIinster RETZEW. ,' 

MacdonelL— THE land question, with special 

.: REFERENCE, TOi EN^iJl^AND AND. ; SCOTLAND.: . , ^r 

JpHN- M4gooNE;LLy Barnste^-at-Law. ■ ; 8vo. xos, 6d,. 
■'Y His. book ought to be on the table (f every land rrformer, c^ndwill he- 
found to contain fnauy intarestiug^actsp . ^r^ Mc^don^linay be.^os^rfiHt'' 
latido^hqving made a most valuablecfmtHbuti^ to the siuity of a gue^ionr 
that cannot be examined from too many poif^\*^-:r$^:SMiLW^s^^ . :, v t :v 
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Martin.— THE statesman's year-book : A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the X;)ivilized World. 
Handbook for Politicians and Merchants for the year 1875. By 
Frederick Martin. Twelfth Annual Publication. Revised 
after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. \os, 6d. 
The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear attd concise accoufU of the actual condition of all 
the States of Europe^ the civilised countries of^ America^ Asia^ and 
Africa^ and the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
ivorld. The new issue of the work has been revised and corrected^ on the 
basis of official reports recced direct from the heads of the leading Govern- 
ments of the worlds in reply to letters sent to them by the Editor, Through 
the valuable assistance thus given^ it has been possible to collect an amount 
of information^ political, statistical, attd ^commercial, oftlie latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such as po publication of' the, same 
kind has ever been able to furnish, '*As indispensable as Brads haw J** — 
Times. 

Phillimore.— private law among. the romaks, 

from the Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 
i6j. 

Rogers.--COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. 8vo. lar. 6d. 
** U^ill be found most useful by politicians of every school, as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobdens teaching,'^ — Athen^um. 

Smith. — Works by Professor GoLDWi^ Smith : — 

A LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE ASSOCIATION. Extra fcap. 8vp. 2s. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, CROMWELL, 
PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 5x. 

Social Duties Considered with Reference to the 

ORGANIZATION OF EFFORT IN - WORKS OF BE- 
NEVOLENCE AND PUBLIC UTILITY. By a Man of 
Business. (William Rathbone.) Fcap. 8vo. t^. 6d. 

Stephen (C. E.)— ^he service of th£ poor; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6t: 6d, 
" The ablest advocate of,a better line of work in this direction than «<r 
have ever seen,** — EXAMINER. 
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Thornton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, C.B.:— 

ON LABOUR : Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues ; Its 
Actual Present State and Possible Future. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 8vo. I4r.. 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS! With the- Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d^ 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

* 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERI AN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences bet ween' Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A.> Head Master o£ the 
City of London School. For the Use of Schdols. .New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6;. 
*^ Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare^ 

but as tending to familicfrv^ the reader with., MUzabethan English in 

general,^* — Athen^um. 

Besant.— STUDIES in early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vb. %s, 6d, . 

Breymann.— A French grammar based on philo- 
logical PRINCIPLEa By Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens College, 
Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4f. 6k/. 
" We dismiss the work toith every feeling of saiisfaciiott. It canttot 
fail to be taken into use by all schools which endeavour to make the study 
of French a means towards the higher culture" — Educational Times. 

Hadlcy .— ESS AYS philological and CRITICAL. 

Selected from the Papers of James PIadley, LL.D., Professor of 

Greek in Yale College, &c. 8vo. i6s, 
** Hardy have we read a book ivhuh gives us so high a conception of the 
Ttfriter's whole nature ; the verdicts are clear and wdl'balanced^ and 
there is not a line 0/ unfair^ or even unkindly criticism.** -r-ATKENJEVU. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, PhUo- 
' logical and Explanatory, and an Ihtiroduction on the Teaching of - 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by. J. W. PI ales, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Caqn- 
bridge ; L^tui:er in English Literature and Clas^jk:al Composition 
at King's College School, London; &c &c. Third Edition. 
Extra leap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
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Hare.— FRAGMENTS OF TWO ESSAYS IN ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. By the kte JuuuB Charlbs Har£,:M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lewes. Svo. y^ 6d, 

Helfenstcin (James).— a comparative grammar 

OF THE teutonic LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the Englidi Language, and com« 

f rising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem Eng^h, 
celandic (Old Norse), Daidsh, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
andDutdi. By Jambs Helfenstxin, Ph.D. 8to. i&r. 

Morris. — Works by the Rcr. Richard Morris, LI^.B., Member 
of the Council of die Philol. Soc, Lecturer on English Language 
and Literature in King's College School, Editor of *' Specimens 
of Early English," etc^ etc. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development, of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
6f. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Woxxl-formation. i8mo. 

Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. 

By T. L. Kington Oliphant, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
**Afr. Oliphant $ bock is^ to our niifid, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contriMUioms t» our standard £nf^is^ toe have, seen for many 
>/Airj."— School Board Chronicle. ^^ Tht book comes nearer to a 
history of the English Um^nage than emythittg we have seen since such a 
history could be writteM, without confusion - and contradictions"'^ 
Saturday Rbvixw. 

Pcilc (John^ M.A«)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEfc 

. AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Prilb, M.A., 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Csnbridg^ 

fiHmerly Teacher ci Sanscrit in the University oJf Cambridge. 

■ New and revised Edition. Crown Svo. lotf. 6d, 

**Tke booh may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to tht 

science of lan^fuage,** — Saturday Review. 

Philology t-r-THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
. SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Volsw Svow w. 6d. . 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Ne# Series.' E«fite4byW. 
='• O. Clark, M;A.i J6h!i' E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldis 

Wright, M.A; ^No* L^ II., IIL,.Mid IV. «vo. 4x. 6d, «ch. 

(Half-yearly,). ' ' i ..i 
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Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OP THE LAtlN LANGUAGE, 

. :FROM PLAUTUS T.O SUETONIUS, 9f Hbnry John 

I ' Rosy, M»A», late Fellow of St»- John's College, Cambridge. 

In Two Paxts. I^t I. containing : — ^Book I. Sounds. Book II. 

Inflexions. Book III. Word Formation. Appendices. Second 

Edition'. Crown 8to. %f» 6d, Fart II»-*<-S|yntax, Prepositions, 

&c. Crown 8vo. xar. 6di 

'^ TMf book u tnmrkad fy- iki clear and practical insight of a master in 

his art. It is a book which would do honour to any .country,^* — 

Athen/eum. ^^ Brings before the student in a methodical form the best 

results of modem philology bearing on the Latin languageJ.*-r-^>QOTSUM9. 

Taylor. — works by tlieTElev.^,IsAAC Taylor, M. A. :— 

ETRUSCAN RESHARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14J. 

The Times says:-^** The learning and industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition* The ultimate verdict of 
S00iC£i V9 shall not attempt to anticipate; but ive can safely say this, thaC 
U is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy^ and that in thA de- 
scriptions of the tomb-builders^ as well as in the marvellous. coincidences 
a$ifL unexpected ancdogies brought together by the author, readers of evay 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers' and scholars,^ 

WORDS. AND P;.ACESj or, fetymolomcal iliustratiojis of 
History, EthAOb^/alid'Geogra^y, BytlieR«ar. IsXacI Taylor. 
Third Edition, revised and compressed* \Witii Maps, Globe 
8vo. 6j. - / =: 

In this edition the work hcu been recast with the intentidn of fitting it 
for the use of students and general xeaders^ rather than, as before, to 
apj^fol to the judgment of p^tlologers^ ' 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix TRfeNCH, D.i>., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 
Archbishop Trench hcts done much to spread an interest in the history 

of our English tongue, and the ATHENiEUM says, **his sober judgment 

and sound sense are barriers against the misleading influence of arbitrary 

hypotheses,^"* 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. New Edition, 

enlaxged. 8vo. doth. I2J. 
^^He is," the ATHENiEUM says, "a guide in this department of 
knowledge to whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence,** 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fifteenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Eighth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fdkp. 8tOi 4^. 6Jf. *< 
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Trench (R. C.)—amtimmf. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, EnlargecL Fcap. 8yo. 4?. 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES : Being the substance of Two Papers read before the 
Philological Society. Second Editiooi rerised and enlarged. 
8vo. 3J. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskril and Instructor in Modem^ 
I..anguages in Yale College. Crovi'n 8vo. 6s. 
** j4//er careful examination we are inclined to j^onounce it the best 

^mtnar of modern language we haw ever seen,*^ — Scotsman. 

Wood — Works by H. T. W. Wood, B.A., Clare CoUcge, 
Cambridge:— 

THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Crovm8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE BETWEEN 
THE PUBLICATION OF WICLIFS BIBLE AND THAT 
OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION; A.D. I400 to A.D. 1600. 
Crown 8vo. zs, 6d. 

Yon ge.— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN. NAMES. By Char- 
LOTTE M. YONGK, Author of **The Heir of Redclyffe." Two 
Vols, Crown 8vo, x/. is. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 
GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Beautifully printed en toned paper, and bound in e:dra cloth, anth gill 
edges, price ^, dd. each; and in plain' cloth, price 3^. dd. each. Also kept 
in various morocco and calf bindings, at moderate prices. 

The Saturday Review says: — "The Globe Editions are admirable for their 
scholarly editine, their typographical excellence, their compendious form, and 
thair cheapness. 

The Daily Tdcgraph calU it "a series yet nnrivalled for its combination of 
excellence and cheapness." 

Tilt following are now ready: — 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited by W. G. Clakk, M.A., and W. Aleis Wright, M.A. With 
Glossary. 

"Amitrelorbeauly, dieBpnei?, and compacinEM For Ihi; busy man, abo™ lU, Rjr ll.c 

woriiing Mudf nt, ihtiii Ihe bul of all existing Shakespeares."— .4 Mriurn^ii, 

mOBTE D'ARTHUE. 

Sir Thomas Malory's Book of King Arthur, and of his Noble lOiights uf the 
Round Table. The Edition of Canton, revised for Modem Use. Wilh an 

Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edwaeu StrACHEV. 

•ith perTci:! 
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BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

The Poems, Songs, and Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. 
"Admirabla LnBll respects. '—J/fcciniBr. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Edited after the Oiiginal Editions, with Biographical Introduction, liy Henrv 

KlNGSLEY. 

SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With Biographical and Critical Essay, by Francis Turner Palorave. 

" We can aliiio^ lyrnpalhise with a middr^-aEcd grunibler, ^vho, after reading Mr. Palgravt's 

Memwr and Introduciion, should encl^m, " Why was Ihere uol MlCh. no edition of Sootl wlien 1 

MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON. 



'. MACM-I-LLAN' AND CQ/S; 

\ , ■ ." -. »,. i>v.. :»*... ./^-t., 

QLOBE llBKJ\RY'-T(fOfi/inued).^ 

aOLDBMITH'd MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With Btogniplucal Introduction by Piofisssor Masson. 

** Cheap, elegant, and complete." — Nofuon/ommt. 

SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS. 

BdHed, with Glossftfy, by R. -Morris, and MetmiSf, t^ J* W. .HXtis. • 

" Worthy— and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful ' Globe §erie&."' — Daily News. 

POPE'S POETICAL^ WORKS. , ^ 

Edited, with Notes aad Introductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. -■ 

" The book Is handsome and handy.**—Atkettauti^ 

DRYDEN'iS POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited, with a Revised Te^juid»' kdte^)- by W.' D. OilkiSTiE, M.A., Trinity 

. College, Cambridge* 

/ "I< is hardly possible tluea bettet ur more handy editimi of tUi poet could be'pxoduced."-* 
Athm^ntm, j . ' ■ ■ . ■. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited, with Notes apd Biographicai^ Introduction^ by Wj; 'Benkam, M.A., 

Professor of Modem ftistory in Queen's CoU^, London. 
** Att edition of permanent value. Altogether » vety excelltiOt hadk.'^-^diurday Reifietu. 

VIRGIL'S WORKS. 

Rendered into English lht>se; Witti IiltrDductloni;''Wot«, Analysis, and Index, 

iby J. X^NSiXALi^ M. A«» and S« UB,^2CA. 

"A more complete edition of Virgil ia EngUA it 4s scarcely possible to oopceive than the 
scholarly work before u8."-r!^i(!)^ , . - . .- 

Rendcwd into English Piose^ With Reviewiitt Aaalyins, IntroduotkMif and 
Note% by J. X^NSDALB, M.A«» and S« Lss, M.A. 

'*TUg liiBiiiinf f«i«ioa is ithedOMt and moitfiutbiul ^lA n^^ 

MACMXULAN ANOr CCL.lXSXIXm. 



MACMILIM^ GOLDEN TfiEA81^Y . SERIES. 

- ■• • • 1. ' ' ■ J , . ./ ill !»_:'«.. y ., 

Uniformly printed in l8mo., with' Vignette Titles by Sir Noel 
Patch, T/WQOijN?ffl^ W. Holm^n .ilir^^ J. E; MztiiMp, Arthitr 
HtTGttJEs, &c. Engraved on Steel by Jeens., feduni in extra ctoth, 
'4$. 6d. eachvoltone. ^o1s!6pt'in mofoddd ^d 4^alf ' bjp<^ngs. 

THE golden: treasury OF ^E BEST SOKGS 

' ANp ttllltJAL PQEMS IN TBOfe BlKGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Seletrfced'and arranged, with !ffrotes', by FranOis TuRNiaa FALaitivB. 

Tfe ^fe:£i;r)Rm^ garl^kb ifebk tbe best 

POi&S.' Sekcted and irtaiiged by C6y:e5NTBY P^ \ 



THE ^QK.pf, . PEAISJE< Frpm? the Beqt Ei][glWi. Hymn 
Wnte^. , .,S«iIected and' arranged by Load Selbqane. .A new 
and enlarged Edition. 

THE fXIRT book V fee Best Popiifari^aiiy" Stories. 
Selected and. r«nderQ4 ^Qw bvr tl^.A^utihifir o| A' John J^ifax, 

4 • : ; •( .• it ■ ,..( . ■ • ■ -.11.. . . I ' • 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the 'Choicest 

fiii^sh .jptalladjs. ; l^ditefi byj ^iL;iiA{Bf}Aj[J4iNGHi!ic« * . ■ • • 

THE JEST BOOK. Tte Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. 
Selected <Mid.9,rrangfad/l^y Mask L:qE]i9i'4 
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BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND 
, , W^IU 'Vpth Notoaj ,ai^d Glqssarii^ /Index. By W. Aldt^ 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS from this World to that 

which is to come. By John Buntak. 

THE SIJIOaV ' BOO'e OF POETRY F^ THE 

: Y.QUNGv; -Scilfcctodand anDBmgAd byiO, F. Ajubxamdee. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of AU Times and All 
; Conbti-i^ :Cyiiert4'andiilarr^6id^a^ ^Bf th^ Authbir b^ *'Th« 
H^ of Redkilyffe.r ,.h ;• ;. > 

THE POETICAL VORKS .OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, 

t^th Biomipliical Membirj * Notds, tod Glosgary, by ALBXA2n)EB 
Smith. Two ToIa. ■^'- 

> : ■ J i . ■■ .; ■ 
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THE APVENTITEES OF ROBINSON CEt'SOE. Edited ' 
from tlio Origiiinl Eilhiiin by J. W. Ci^hk, U.A., Fellow i 
Trinity Collcgo, CwnbriJgB. 

THE KEPTTBLIC OF PLATO. Tranelated into English, 
witli Notes by J. LI. DAriEK, M.A, and D. J, VxKonAK, M.A. 

THE SONG BOOK. "Words and Tunes from the Best 
Poets anil tlauiciana. Selected nml nrmnged by Joiiv Hullau, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King's CoUegp, Loudon. 

LA LTRE FRANCAISE. Selected and ammged, with 
Notes, by GusTAva Massos, Frcncli Mnster in Harrow Scliool. 

TOM EEOWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By As Old Boy. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the Old 
Histories nnd written anew by the Author of "The Heir of 
Bedclyffe." 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN" THOUGHTS. By Hesrt 
Attwell, Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

By Two Brothers. New 



THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selectiona iroTn 
the Works of the First Duke anil Duchosa of Nawcastle. ' "With, 
an Introductory Essay by Edward Jenkikh, Author of "Ginx's 
Babj," ftc ISmo. is. M. 

THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. ~ Translated from the 
Oerni«n, by Sdsakna "Winkworth. "With a Preface by the Bbv. 
Charles Eimoblbt, and a Letter to the Translator by the 
CiiEVALiBR BiraaBM, D.D. 

SCOTTISH SONG: A SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST 

LYRICS OF .SCOTLAND. Compi-led and .atranged with brief 
notes by Maiit Cabi.yle AiTaBS, 

JHLTON'S POETICAL "WORKS. 
Notes, nnd Memoir by Professor Mabso: 
cngTBTed by Jef.ns. Two VoIh. 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 
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